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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answer on page 34 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? 


1. “Heaven save us from the plagues of the Balkans,” said Tweedledum 


to Tweedledee. “They have to choose between (p. 11-S): 
(1) British cash and Turkish fezzes (3) their own minorities, German 
(2) British wealth and German cameras and British umbrellas 
economic penetration (4) flooded cells, Russian red shirts, 
and French food 


2. “Powder River! A mile wide and an inch deep” is the stream noted 
for (p. 19-E): 
(1) the saltpeter in its bed, used for 
manufacturing gunpowder 
(2) the battles fought between the (4) three great epic acts—the Sioux, 
Confederates and the Rebels on the open range, and the grass~ 
its banks lands 


(3) the color of its rocky beds, used 
by the Indians for dyes 


3. Algeria has a population of nearly 7,000,000 people, of whom 
(p. 13-S): 
(1) 75,000 are German Nazis (3) 1,000,000 are French colonists 
(2) 500,000 are Boers (4) 3,500,000 are Egyptians 


4. The doctor knew his operation had not been successful when 
(p. 21-E): 
(1) Bill described him incorrectly 


(2) he pulled back the curtains and 
Bill did not notice the light. 


(3) Bill was unaware of his wife’s 
arrival 

(4) Bill joked about a tin cup and 
some pencils 


5. Before you decide you were born to be President, remember that 
George Washington thought (p. 18-S): 
(1) He’d rather be right than be (3) being President was an honor 
President but a hard task 
(2) only dead Indians were proph- (4) he should have been made king 
ets, so he must kill the Sachem instead of President 


6. Shades of Jack (of-all-trades)! Merrill Moore has not only written 
50,000 poems, but he has also (p. 23-E): 
(1) flown across the Atlantic, and (3) practiced medicine, instructed 
swum the English channel at Harvard, done research and 
(2) written five good novels and engaged in swimming contests 
painted a thousand pictures (4) been an explorer, an archeolo- 
gist, and a state Senator 


7. Page Shelley’s wife, who wrote Frankenstein. Perhaps she can tell us 
what to do about the new steel-making machine which will (p. 27): 
(1) make any kind of steel, as long (3) cook the batch of steel under an 

as it’s fed manganese electric eye 
(2) turn out steel robots by the (4) make steel from iron ore all in 
score one process, eliminating 85,000 
workers 


8. Federal grants-in-aid to older people, children, mothers, and handi- 
capped people are distributed mainly under the provisions of (p. 16-S): 


(1) the Smith-Hughes Act (3) the FERA of the WPA or PWA 
(2) the Social Security Act (4) the U. S. Office of Education 


9. Politics makes strange bedfellows, and you can prove it by citing the 
case of Vincent Witos and ................ (p. 8) 
(1) Mussolini (3) Adolf Hitler 
(2) Pilsudski (4) Joseph Stalin 


(5) Paderewski 
(6) Chiang Kai-shek 


10. It must give Mussolini and Hitler a heady sense of power to know that 


theirs is the choice which will determine whether .............. soldiers 
will be plunged into war (p. 7): 

(1) 6,500,000 (3) 25,000,000 (5) 38,000,000 

(2) 10,000,000 (4) 60,000,000 (6) 41,000,000 
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contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
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READERS’ 


FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to Dr. 
Lawton, care of Scholastic. Letters 
cannot be answered personally. 


Are Young People Mature? 
Dear Editor: 

Our debating club recently took up 
a subject suggested by the father of 
one of the members: “Young people 
today are less mature and responsible 
than those of previous generations.” 
The affirmative pointed to the fact 
that years ago boys of high-school age 
could be self-supporting. The nega- 
tive held that our young people could 
be just as mature and serious -if they 
were only given the opportunity. 
Would you please discuss this? 

Albert B——. 
Dear Albert: 

Adolescence is a term for that in- 
between time when a child is changing 
over to a grown-up. However, there is 
no fixed date on which boys and girls 
turn into men and women. Young peo- 
ple become adults whenever society is 
ready for them. Twenty years ago, the 
average boy on graduating from ele- 
mentary school was able to get a mod- 
est job. By the time he reached his 
early twenties he was in a position to 
marry, establish a home and raise a 
family. Girls could look forward to 
marriage in their late ’teens. Until re- 
cent times, therefore, adolescence was 
relatively brief. At present, however, 
the scarcity of jobs limits the way in 
which we can utilize the ideas and 
energy of youth. 

Young people today, as always, want 
to be self-reliant and assume grown- 
up responsibilities; they ask for a 
chance to prove what they can do. Yet 
the answer they often receive is to go 
back and wait a little longer. As this 
waiting time lengthens, so does ado- 
lescence. But nothing can stop the 
natural process of development. Ado- 
lescents grow up in mental ability, in 
emotional capacity, in the desire to 
enjoy the experiences and adopt the 
behavior of adults.:Most of all, they 
long to become constructive members 
of society. Upper-termers in high 
school are in many respects already 
men and women, though still minus 
the complete maturity which addition- 
al knowledge and experience will 
bring. Society may not be ready for 
young people, but life is. Out of this 
contradiction arise most of the prob- 
lems facing adolescents today. Some 
young people are able to make a place 
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for themselves in the economic sys- 
tem at an early age as the result of 
thorough preparation, careful study of 
job possibilities, courage and imagina-- 
tion. But some others, lacking work to 
do which society deems useful, grow 
confused and uncertain. Without am- 
bition and sense of direction, such 
youngsters become bored and restless, 
and turn to thrills and excitement. 

We should enable young people to 
become adults, that is, to get jobs and 
marry, whenever they are mentally 
and physically ready. An academic 
education is a fine thing for those who 
want it and who are able to benefit 
fully from it. But to increase the high 
school course to six years, as has been 
suggested, or to continue lengthening 
the period of training for the various 
professions, on the ground that we 
must keep young people in school be- 
cause there is no other place for them 
to go, will only increase adolescent 
dissatisfaction. Youth will be made 
more susceptible to the false leader- 
ship of some dictator who will promise 
it a chance to play an active part in 
our economic and social system even 
though this entail the sacrifice of 
democracy. : 

Most parents and teachers wish to 
respect the desire of young people to 
achieve independence in thought and 
action, and would like to give them 
every opportunity to take on mature 
responsibilities, insofar as economic 
conditions make this possible. Some 
school systems have begun to consider 
the problems that vitally concern 
growing boys and girls and are trying 
to answer their many questions. Such 
schools are attempting to give their 
students information about their 
minds and bodies, about vocational op- 
portunities, about civic and _ social 
problems in their communities, so that 
young people can adjust successfully 
‘to the problems they will meet as 
adults. Soon, perhaps, every classroom 
in the land will be studying our na- 
tional problems and how to meet these 
in democratic fashion. 

Especially important is it to see the 
way our personal happiness depends 
on jobs and the chance to be socially 
useful. Since the American nation be- 
longs to all its members, the help of 
youth in running it is required. Every 
opportunity should be given young 
people to share not merely in discus- 
sion but in the actual determination 
of policy, at home, in the classroom 
and school, and in the community. 
Nothing will increase the faith of 
young people in democracy so much 
as to see evidence of its faith in them. 

2 GEORGE LAWTON. 
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Movies 


Dear Editor: 

Who is responsible for the severe 
criticism of the movies Spirit of Culver 
and Let Freedom Ring in “Following 
the Films” in the March 18 Scholastic? 

It seems very unfair to the students 
of American high schools to print such 
cruel reviews of movies which star ac- 
tors among America’s favorites 
(Jackie Cooper and Nelson Eddy), and 
which involve subjects so close to the 
hearts and minds of American youth. 
More exasperating than that you 
praise that ridiculous Bergen and his 
wooden-headed dumbie to such an ex- 
tent that one is made to think that 
You Can’t Cheat an Honest Man is ac- 
tually a picture worth seeing. 

On the editorial page you praise de- 
mocracy and all its virtues, while you 
wish American youth to include on its 
movie list worthless, uneducational 
pictures of master comedy, slighting 
the patriotic versions and _ historical 
stories of America which help the 
youth of today to maintain that real 
American democracy which is so im- 
portant in modern day life. ... 

Clara Barber 
Geneseo (N. Y.) High School 


(There was no intention of slighting 
historical or patriotic films in the re- 
views mentioned. In fact we are all for 
films which portray history—with rea- 
sonable accuracy. What gets under our 
skin is a “patriotic” film which is 
smothered in melodramatic hokum. 


About our “cruelty” to films starring 
Cooper and Eddy—our movie reviews 
are never influenced by Who’s Who in 
the cast. We judge the film as a whole, 
and that includes story, dialogue, direc- 
tion, photography, music and many 
other things as well as acting. Our 
movie page is not confined to serious 
films because movies, after all, belong 
to the entertainment world. We like 
to laugh as well as the next fellow, and 
we don’t need a poll to tell us that a 
lot of high school students think Ber- 
gen and his wooden-headed dummy are 
just about tops there.—Ed.) 


The American Way 


Dear Forum: 

I want other high school students’ 
opinions regarding this question: 
Should debatable questions of govern- 
ment be discussed in high school? 

Many pupils think that controversial 
issues should not be discussed because 
students will be given partisan views 
and one party would be given an ad- 
vantage. My civics teacher thinks it is 
all right as long as all points of view 
are discussed. 

Ruth Cleveland 
Tisbury School 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


(This is the United States of Amer- 
ica, not Nazi Germany. Be glad you 
live in a democracy and that your civ- 
ics teacher realizes it—Ed.) 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Tips and Leads 
Machine Jobs 


There may always be a place for the 
old-time skilled machinist but he is 
being increasingly outnumbered by 
machine operators who do not need 
this skill or long training. “The substi- 
tution of machine methods for hand 
processes substitutes the semi-skilled 
machine operator for the old skilled 
artisan,” declares “Jobs, Machines and 
Unemployment,” a reprint brochure 
published by the National Research 
Project of the WPA. “The most general 
effect .. . is to place a premium on 
speed, dexterity and adaptability 
rather than on experience and special- 
ized skill.” It looks as if a few highly 
trained men would be needed to keep 
machines in repair and to design them, 
with the great bulk of industrial work- 
ers in certain industries performing 
semi-skilled or unskilled operations. 


New Trends in Radio 


Ultra-short wave transmission may 
bring about many changes in the 
broadcasting industry as well as in the 
manufacture of receivers, according to 
an article in “Vocational Trends” mag- 
azine for March. “There would be 


er 7 YOU and YOUR JOB 


Scholastic’s Vocational Guide 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


\ 
\ WS “Sah Vocational Editor 


room on the air for many more sta- 
tions if ultra-short waves were used, 
thus increasing the number of jobs in 
broadcasting,” it is declared. 


Vocational Teachers Wanted 

With increasing emphasis on voca- 
tion training, there will be a shortage 
of men and women to teach vocations 
and industrial arts, according to an 
item in the AWA Bulletin, reprinted 
in “Vocational Guidance Digest.” 


Aircraft Workers 

Government orders for aircraft will 
create a demand for factory workers 
in 50 occupations or more in regions 
where the aviation industry is estab- 
lished. These will include many types 
of machine operators, as well as weld- 
ers and other types of mechanics. 


The Jobs Youth Want and the 
Jobs They Get 


In “Youth Tell Their Story,” a re- 
port of the American Youth Commis- 
sion survey among Maryland youth, 
it is reported that 40% of youth want 
professional and technical jobs, yet 
only 7.5% are employed in this field. 
Only 6.3% want semi-skilled jobs, yet 
24.9% are so employed. 










Questions and Answers 


X-Ray Technician 

Q. “Can you give or direct me to in- 
formation regarding X-Ray techni- 
cians? What preparation is necessary? 
What are the duties and salary?” 

A. There are a little more than a 
thousand registered technicians in the 
country. There are two main divisions 
of the profession: (1) The mechanical 
operation of X-ray equipment, taking 
pictures for diagnostic purposes, and 
(2) the manipulation of X-ray equip- 
ment for curative purposes. The Amer- 
ican Society of X-Ray Technicians re- 
quires that, to be eligible for registra- 
tion, the candidate must meet these 
requirements: Age not under 21 nor 
over 50; high school education or 
equivalent; one year’s course of train- 
ing under a recognized radiologist or 
in an accredited training school; two 
years of experience in an X-ray de- 
partment of standing. If the technician 
passes both a practical and a written 
examination he is given a certificate. 
Training may be obtained in X-ray 
laboratories of practicing physicians, 
hospitals, and medical schools. Hos- 
pitals train the greatest number. Be- 

(Concluded on page 34) 











FIELD: 

Nursing has achieved true professional 
standing only in comparatively recent 
times. Well-trained nurses and those with 
“specialized” training have little, if any, 
difficulty in finding employment, but some 
unemployment is reported among the 


semi-trained “bedside” (private duty) 
nurses. Locale has something to do with 
employment... in cities the supply usually 
exceeds the demand ... in rural sections 
there is a scarcity of nurses. Private duty 
work is seasonal. 


BRANCHES: 

(1) Private duty; (2) institutional nurs- 
ing and supervision; (3) public health 
nursing; (4) visiting nursing; (5) teaching 
in nursing schools and in other schools 
and colleges; (6) Federal Government 
nursing (Army Nurse Corps, Navy Nurse 
Corps, Nursing Service of U. S. Indian 
Service, U. S. Public Health Service, U. S. 
Veterans Administration); (7) missionary 
nursing; (8) nursing in hospitals main- 
tained by oil and fruit companies in Cen- 
tral and South America; (9) industrial 
nursing; (10) doctors’ and dentists’ of- 
fices; (11) department stores and large 
offices; (12) with transportation compa- 
nies as hostesses; (13) laboratory and re- 
search technicians. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 
Basic requirements: good health, intel- 
ligence and ability to get along with 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF: 11. NURSING 


people. Also self-reliance and self-control, 
tact, kindness, sympathy, sense of humor, 
dependability and adaptability. Ability 
to follow directions and to keep profes- 
sional secrets is essential. Age for entry 
into training: 18 to 25. 


TRAINING: 

All nurses must go through a training 
school that is conducted as a part of a 
hospital. Entrance requirements now are 
that the student be a high school graduate 
and in the upper one-third or one-half 
of the class. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on choos- 
ing a good school. Inquire at your State 
Board of Nurse Examiners for the ratings 
of the hospital you are interested in. 

In high school, the academic course 
should be followed, with special attention 
to chemistry, hygiene, biology, physics, 
nutrition, written and spoken English, his- 
tory, social studies and Latin. Such subjects 
as voice culture or handicrafts may prove 
useful, but the others are essentials al- 
most everywhere. 

There are some combination courses 
available which lead to the nursing 
diploma and college degree. These take 
five years but generally assure a better 
position. Two universities give nursing 
courses to college graduates. 

Most training schools give preference 
to college graduates as well as to those 
who have had one or more years of college 
training. A few require one year of col- 
lege. 


INCOME: 

Private duty nurse: $4.00 to $7.00 per 
day. Institutional work: $720 to $3,600 per 
year, with maintenance. Public health: 
$1,500, average. Executive salaries range 
from $1,800 to $6,000. 


FUTURE: 

Where there are people there will al- 
ways be a need for nurses. But at present 
the “practical” or private duty nurse, who 
does not have exceptional or specialized 
training, must expect periodic unemploy- 
ment. New fields within the nursing pro- 
fession, such as public health, are rapidly 
opening up but this vocation no longer 
has a future for the poorly trained. 


BREAKING IN: 

Get all available information about 
training schools, choosing one that gives 
special training, or one which affiliates 
with an institution training for what you 
want. Register as early as possible and 
elect for the remainder of your high school 
courses those subjects recommended by 
the Superintendent of Nurses of the school 
in which you are registered. 


READ: 

“Nursing and How to Prepare for It,” 
Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurses’ Association, 50 West 
50th St., N. Y. City. 

“Nursing and the Registered Nurse,” same 
address. 
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Unclaimed Millions 
An Editorial 


week of Carole 

Lombard’s sal- 
ary!” “What couldn’t I 
do with the stuff Tom- 
my Manville throws 
away!” “Boy, I need ten 
bucks bad. I can’t go to 
the spring dance next 
week without it.” 

How many times have 
you heard people complaining in this envious tone 
about the injustice of the facts of life? And not al- 
ways without reason. Almost every one needs money. 
Millions need it for the most elementary necessi- 
ties. But most of us will live through our whole lives 
without acquiring the rare magnetic art that makes 
dollars jump through hoops and stick to our fingers. 

In 1917 a young man named William Lawton 
opened a savings account for himself and his sister, 
Jerry, depositing $650 without telling her anything 
about it. Shortly afterward he enlisted and was 
killed in the World War. Twenty years later a vice- 
president of the bank accidentally recognized the 
name of “Jerry Lawton” on a check. He investigated, 
and discovered that the woman was actually William 
Lawton’s sister. She received the $650, plus com- 
pound interest for twenty years. 

A nice little windfall, eh? But not many people 
are so lucky. In a world where everyone needs 
money, would you believe that there are at any one 
time in the banks of America more than 250 million 
dollars in unclaimed deposits! One out of every one 
hundred people have money in the bank which has 
been completely forgotten! They may be sufferers 
from the mental disease of amnesia. They may be 
fugitives from the law. Or they may be people who 
die suddenly and whose relatives are unfamiliar 
with their affairs. But the vast majority are simply 
absent-minded and careless—they put the bank book 
in a trunk in the attic, or bury it in an unused drawer, 
and never think of it again. If an account remains 
untouched for twenty years, and advertisements for 
a claimant remain unanswered, it must be closed by 
the bank. By the law of escheat, which developed 
out of the ancient rights of feudal lords to the lands 
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of their tenants who died without heirs, the modern 
state has the right to unclaimed bank accounts. Some 
states devote such funds to school support. 

These facts are vouched for in a movie short pro- 
duced by John Nesbitt for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The other ninety-nine people may have no un- 
claimed money in the bank. But all of them have 
something else unclaimed that is worth more than 
cash. It’s their unused abilities, their forgotten per- 
sonality assets, their untried wings! More than thirty 
years ago a famous American named William James 
gave a lecture on “The Energies of Men.” He said: 

“Men the world over possess amounts of resources 
which only very exceptional individuals push to their 
extremes of use. But the very same individual, pushing 
his energies to their extreme, may in a vast number of 
cases keep the pace up by day and find no reaction of a 
bad sort, so long as decent hygienic conditions are ob- 
served. . . . The normal opener of deeper and deeper 
levels of energy is the will. The difficulty is to use it, to 
make the effort which the word volition implies. ... Be- 
ginning with easy tasks, passing to harder ones, and 
exercising day by day, it is, I believe, admitted that | 
[people] can reach a very high level of freedom and 
power of will.” 

Modern psychologists are not so sure as Mr. James 
that new energies may be tapped at will. But all suc- 
cessful achievers do find deep and unused reservoirs 
of power by learning how to make each unit of en- 
ergy go farthest and by selecting activities which 
give them the biggest return. They cut out time- 
wasting and exhausting things, concentrate on more 
important projects, and the energy thus saved is 
nozzled down to a fine strong stream and directed 
into channels where a little of it goes a long way. 

All of us have cravings for security, approval of 
others, and personal friendships. But one of the 
strongest of human desires is for new experiences 
—activities and adventures that give us new sensa- 
tions, exercise new muscles, call forth capacities we 
didn’t know we possessed. In youth these capacities 
are at their height, and we have not yet had time to 
get crusted over with “playing safe.” If you have nev- 
er made a speech, or ridden a horse, or taken a walk 
“across the tracks,” or attended a session of the City 
Council, there is no better time to start than now. 
Sample some of your “unclaimed millions,” and find 
out which of them pay you the biggest dividends. 
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Herblock in Boston Transcript 


CARTOONS 


Four of the cartoons on this page high- 
light conflicting points ef view on the 
grave question of what course America’s 
foreign policy should take in view of the 
threatening situation in Europe. The 
center picture, called “Caesars in Quan- 
dary” shows that dictators, too, have 
doubts. It points out the staggering fu- 
tility of “solving the unemployment 
problem” by building up instruments 
for wholesale slaughter. 

The cartoon at upper left, called “Junk 
and Old Paper,” ridicules the contradic- 
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tory position the United States is placed 
in by scolding the aggressor nations and 
at the same time selling them the ma- 
terials they need for their war machines. 
“What a Place for a Holdup!”, upper 
right, pleads that the U. S. distinguish 
between the aggressor powers and their 
victims in selling war supplies. 

The cartoons at bottom uphold the 
“isolationist” viewpoint. At left, America 
is seen being led into the same trap as in 
1917. At right, it’s suggested that we 


“get back to our own knitting.” 


Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
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“Stop Hitler” Bloc Ready to Fight; 
Roosevelt Makes Peace Plea to Axis 





During the tense days before the 
First World War broke out in 1914, 
the German Ambassador to France 
remarked: “Peace remains at the 
mercy of an accident.” That “acci- 
dent” occurred on June 28 when 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria-Hungary was murdered by Serb 
terrorists. Last week the world 
waited fearfully for another “ac- 
cident” as Britain and France 
rushed the formation of a “Stop 
Hitler” bloc, and rumors of Ger- 
man and Italian naval and mili- 
tary movements flooded the 
newspapers. 

With German naval units and 
British and French warships 
prowling around in Spanish wa- 
ters; Italian and German troops 
reported concentrating on Yugo- 
slavia’s borders; Lithuania re- 
porting that Germany was fol- 
lowing up the seizure of Memel 
by plans to put the little Balkan 
nation under Nazi “bondage”; 
and Poland fearing a lightning- 
fast German thrust at the “Cor- 
ridor,’ there were plenty of 
chances for an “accident” to 
plunge Europe into war. Viewing 
the explosive European situa- 
tion, President Roosevelt pledged 
to match “force to force” if 
necessary in defending the New 
World nations against foreign 
aggression. This statement ig- 
nored a rising Congressional pro- 
test against his earlier forebod- 
ings of war. (See page 9.) 

A few hours later the President 
made a dramatic move for world 
peace by appealing directly to Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. He asked the dic- 
tators to promise to keep the peace 
for at least ten and preferably twen- 
ty-five years, and to guarantee that 
their armed forces would not invade 
31 specifically named countries in 
Europe and the Near East. In return 
for such promises the President said 
he would take the lead in holding 
world disarmament and trade con- 
ferences that would ease the burden 
of arms, and give all nations an op- 
portunity to obtain needed raw ma- 
terials. Such a conference would 
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strive to answer the Italo-German 
plea for “room to live’ and “a place 
in the sun.” His message, the Presi- 
dent said, was extended “with the 
voice of strength and with friend- 
ship,” and to emphasize American 
determination the President sud- 
denly ordered most of the Navy back 
to its Pacific stations. By this move, 








Talbert in N.Y. World-Telegram 


The World of Today 


Italy, Germany, and Japan were told 
that America was on the alert. 

Busy attacking the President as a 
“war-monger” and “meddler,” the 
Italo-German press was taken aback 
by the President’s bold move. Semi- 
official sources said the message was 
“merely a propaganda trick” de- 
signed to saddle the responsibility 
for the next war on Germany and 
Italy. It was admitted, however, that 
the President had placed them on 
the defensive. Hitler and Mussolini 
will probably reject the Roosevelt 
offer, but they will do it in a most 
careful manner to avoid making a 
poor impression on world opinion. 

Throughout the world, the mes- 





sage had the effect of an electric 
shock. Britain and France hailed it 
unreservedly, the Balkan nations 
added their praise, and a score of 
New World republics sent Mr. Roose- 
velt their congratulations. In Wash- 
ington, Democrats and some Repub- 
licans praised the President, but the 
“isolationists’—already aroused by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s cooperation against 
the dictators—warned that America 
was becoming too deeply involved in 
world affairs for her own good. 


Hitler’s Next Move 


Despite the President’s ef- 
forts, the Nazis are reported 
ready to seize the “free city” of 
Danzig, now under Polish pro- 
tection, in order to celebrate Hit- 
ler’s 50th birthday. By the time 
this is in your hands, Danzig’s 
fate probably will be settled. It 
is significant that Danzig was net 
named by the President as one 
of the areas to be guaranteed 
against future aggression. It was 
rumored that Poland might agree 
to a compromise by which Dan- 
zig would become a “free Ger- 
man city.” 

Heartened in her effort to 
form an anti-aggression barrier, 
Britain rushed talks with Rus- 
sia, while France sent four crack 
warships to Gibraltar, Britain’s 
western “gate” to the Mediter- 
ranean which is threatened by 
Italo-German naval, land and 
air forces in Spanish territory. 

Following up a pledge to de- 
fend Poland, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain told Parliament 
last week of the widening of the 
“Stop Hitler” front to include 
Rumania and Greece, and Turkey 
was expected to receive similar 
pledges shortly. Russo-British dis- 
cussions of a military pact, further 
strengthening the British-French 
bloc, were reported in London as the 
Russians finally appeared convinced 
that Britain meant business. 

The extension of the British- 
French battlelines to the Aegean and 
Black Seas has, however, a few “loop 
holes” in it. Unlike Poland, Greece 
and Rumania did not ask for British- 
French guarantees, so Chamberlain’s 
pledge will not become operative if 
the Greeks and Rumanians choose to 
submit to: Nazi pressure instead of 
fighting. Greece,*Rumania and Yugo- 
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slavia are so dependent on German 
trade that they have been reluctant 
to take sides against the Rome-Ber- 
lin Axis. Furthermore, Italy’s Al- 
banian thrust exposes the Balkan na- 
tions to an Italo-German flank at- 
tack, and a look at the map shows 
that British-French assistance might 
arrive too late to thwart an attack. 
However, if Hungary and Bulgaria 
seize this occasion to attempt the re- 
covery of land now held by Rumania, 
the Rumanians are prepared to call 
for British-French aid. 


P 





Batchelor in N. Y. Daily News 


He May Mean It, This Time 


Another glance at a map shows 
that even the determined Poles may 
not be able to hold out until British- 
French aid could arrive. If Germany 
attacked, British-French forces 
would have to break through along 
the Rhine River, and the powerful 
German Siegfried Line would make 
such an expedition a costly affair. 
Meanwhile, German bombers could 
be blasting British and French in- 
dustrial areas and wrecking vital 
communications. Poland might be 
smashed, although her well-trained 
army would inflict plenty of damage, 
and Britain and France might suf- 
fer heavily the first few months, but 
experts believe that they could stand 
a long war better than Germany and 
Italy. 

During the..1938 German-Czech 
crisis, the British and French excused 
their Munich surrender on _ the 
ground that they were not prepared 














for war. But today, Allied officers 
feel that they have a margin of su- 
periority by land, sea, if not by air, 
and that British-French rearmament 
campaigns are increasing that mar- 
gin every day. This growing Allied 
power may cause the Rome-Berlin 
Axis to risk war now, rather than 
wait while Britain and France in- 
crease their superiority. However, 
British-French determination to risk 
a war if necessary to halt the Axis 
may cause Hitler and Mussolini to 
back down. Their decision may hurl 
41,000,000 soldiers into battle 
—the greatest concentration 
of men in all history. 

In Rome, King Victor Em- 
manuel accepted the title of 
King of Albania, Dictator 
Mussolini proclaimed, ‘“We 
will go straight ahead,” and 
his hearers shouted “‘To Par- 
is.” Britain has delayed de- 
nouncing the British-Italian 
friendship pact of 1938, 
though the Albanian coup vio- 
lated it. But Prime Minister 
Chamberlain is insisting that 
Italian troops get out of Spain 
early in May. Italian troops 
are to take part in General 
Franco’s Nationalist ‘victory 
parade” at Madrid probably 
May 15, and reports that new 
Italian regiments have ar- 
rived recently are worrying 
France. Marshal Petain, 
French Ambassador to Fran- 
co’s Spain, reportedly was or- 
dered to tell the General that 
unless Italy’s troops go home 
France not only would keep 
Spanish gold now in her cus- 
tody, but would draw on the 
“lost cause” Loyalist army 
within her borders. Only 300 
of the 220,000 Loyalist refugee sol- 
diers now in France have been en- 
rolled in the Foreign Legion, but 
officials warned that more would 
be accepted if necessary. The send- 
ing of 40 Nazi warships to Spanish 
waters was viewed by British- 
French officers as an attempt to 
strengthen the Axis in the Mediter- 
ranean and menace Allied shipping. 
If war breaks out the Germain 
fleet can either serve as a unit in the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic, or scat- 
ter and fight as guerrilla raiders 
on commerce ships. During the 
World War German cruisers and sub- 
marines inflicted terrible damage on 
Allied shipping, although the main 
German fleet was bottled up most of 
the time by Britain. Since the present 
German fleet is not strong enough to 
meet the British Grand Fleet face- 
to-face it is highly possible that 
the speedy, heavily-armed German 





cruisers and “pocket-battleships” 
will be scattered to serve as com- 
merce destroyers while the German 
bombing planes keep the British 
main fleet on the alert in the North 
Sea. 


Despite the scorn and abuse with 
which the controlled German press 
received President Roosevelt’s dra- 
matic peace plea, it soon became ap- 
parent that it had made so vast an 
impression throughout the world 
that Hitler could not merely brush 
it aside. As we go to press, Chancel- 
lor Hitler has summoned the Reich- 
stag to meet April 28 to hear his per- 
sonal reply to the President “in the 
name of the German people.”’ Musso- 
lini and Hitler, by telephone, are be- 
lieved to have drafted a statement 
which will not reject outright all the 
President’s points but will refuse to 
pledge no attack on other powers. 


MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


Confronted by a German threat to 
the “Corridor,” Poland is hastening to 
get her house in order and unite the 
nation’s political factions. Vincent 
Witos, exiled leader of the powerful 
Piast (People’s Party), has been al- 
lowed to return home. Peasant leaders, 
representing 70 per cent of the total 
population, had repeatedly declared 
that Witos must be pardoned and al- 
lowed to return before they would co- 
operate with the Government. 

Witos was Pre- 
mier of Poland in 
1920-21 and again 
in 1923 and 1926. 
During those years 
Witos worked hard 
to distribute land 
to the peasants 
and extended leg- 
islative measures 
in favor of labor. 
In 1926 the late 
Marshal Pilsudski, 
Poland’s World War military hero, 
seized control of the Government and 
became dictator. In 1930 Witos was 
charged with treason and forced to 
leave Poland. During his exile Witos 
conferred frequently with Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, ex-Premier of Poland and 
famed pianist, who left home to express 
his opposition to the Pilsudski dicta- 
torsh‘>. 

In 1937 Paderewski warned Poland 
to turn away from fascism and adopt 
democracy, or run the risk of civil war. 
He also dem~nded the pardon and re- 
turn to Poland of Witos, whose peasant 
party is now cooperating closely with 
Paderewski’s Labor Party. The influ- 
ence of Witos and Paderewski, plus the 
support of Generals Sikorski, Haller, 
and Korfanty, all of whom played an 
important part in winning Polish free- 
dom in 1919, may serve tc break the 
restrictions placed on the peasants and 
workers by the Smigly-Rydz dictator- 
ship. 
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U.S. to Barter Cotton, Wheat 
Surpluses for War Materials 





Plans are being pushed by the 
Federal Government to exchange 
surplus wheat and cotton for large 
supplies of foreign rubber and tin. 
The Netherlands, Britain, Belgium, 
and possibly other countries, will be 
asked to participate in this barter 
program, but Germany and Italy will 
be excluded. 

The proposal is in line with two 
programs of the Administration and 
Congress: 1. To move the huge price- 
depressing surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts now stored in warehouses 
(Schol., April 22, p. 10);-2. to gather 
an ample quantity of “strategic ma- 
terials” such as rubber and tin, which 
America does not produce and which 
might be cut off during a war. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
long has opposed any barter system 
of trade, and has pushed his program 
of reciprocal agreements to free 
world trade from tariff and barter 
restrictions. The barter system, 
which is used extensively by Ger- 
many, limits each trade transaction 
to two nations. Secretary Hull’s pro- 
gram provides for trade concessions 
between two nations, which are ex- 


“tended to all other nations that treat 


American products fairly. Trade, 
therefore, becomes a three-sided or 
four-sided affair and products move 
more freely among nations. In sup- 
porting the Administration’s barter 
deals for “strategic materials,” Sec- 
retary Hull contended that it did not 
run counter to his trade agreements 
program because the project was 
merely to accumulate raw materials 
for “emergency stock purposes and 
for such purposes only.” 

Giving its cautious approval to the 
barter plan, the N. Y. Times said: 

“It is important .. . to find markets 
for our cotton and wheat. The Govern- 
ment, through its loan policy, has al- 
ready acquired great supplies of both, 
and must get rid of them. There is no 
doubt something is to be said for of- 
fering to buy rubber and tin as an in- 
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ducement to other countries to take 
American cotton and wheat that they 
might not take otherwise. . . . Never- 
theless .. . as a permanent method of 
international trade, barter has no pe- 
culiar advantages. On the contrary, it 
has distinct drawbacks compared with 
ordinary triangular trade financed 
through ... cash payments. ... A na- 
tion that is a party to barter agree- 
ments is not free to buy what it wants 
in the cheapest market and sell wher- 
ever it can get the best prices. It must 
buy from the nation it has agreed to 
buy from, even if it has to take in- 
ferior goods at higher prices. .. .” 


Hot Fight in Senate on 
Revising Neutrality Act 


How can the United States best 
serve the cause of peace and democ- 
racy? With Europe still on the verge 
of war last week, Congressional de- 
bate on that question grew more 
heated. Speaking in Washington dur- 
ing the celebration of Pan-American 
day, President Roosevelt pledged the 
United States’ economic support to 
the Latin-American nations and to 
match “force to force,” if necessary, 
in defending the New World from 
foreign aggression. He ignored pro- 
tests in Congress against his earlier 
forebodings of war and recalled his 
promise of last summer that Amer- 
ica would defend Canada and the 
Western Hemisphere from attack. 
Calling upon European nations to 
“break the bonds” leading them to 
war, he warned that America might 
be dragged in. The Nazi press as- 
sailed him as attempting to foment a 
“holy crusade.” 

The President is said to feel that 
the United States must prevent Brit- 
ain and France from being reduced 
to second-class powers by the dic- 
tatorships. This means that we 
should offer the fullest economic and 
diplomatic support to them, but 
avoid making any military promises. 
The immediate task is to steer a mid- 





Cartoonist Herblock suggests some new 
ways of disposing of the cotton surplus. 


dle course which will serve as a 
warning to the Axis powers without 
giving Britain and France a “blank 
check”’ to expect American military 
aid if war comes. 

“Tsolationist’” members of Con- 
gress, as well as ten nation-wide 
peace groups have protested against 
the President’s policy. They insist 
that ‘“‘methods short of war” to aid 
the democracies will lead us into war 
as they did in 1917. For this reason 
they informed the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which is con- 
sidering a revision of the Neutrality 
Act, of their opposition to proposed 
changes in the Act. (Schol., April 22, 
p. 9.) The Pittman amendment, 
which put arms sales on a “cash and 
carry” basis, as opposed to the pres- 
ent Act which bans sales to all war- 
ring nations, is rejected by peace 
groups. “It is a bill to take sides, 
frankly aimed at helping Britain and 
France... because they control the 
seas ... and could take advantage 
of the cash and carry provisions of 
the plan...” they argued. The 
Thomas bill, which would empower 
the President and Congress to pro- 
hibit all trade with aggressors and 
aid the victims of aggression, is also 
opposed. They say it gives the Presi- 
dent the power to takes sides in a 
foreign war, thereby endangering 
America. The resolution of Senators. 
Nye, Clark and Bone, which stops the 
sales of arms to all warring nations, 
is approved by the peace groups as 
“offering greater protection.” 

However, six national women’s or- 
ganizations submitted testimony to 
the Senate Committee supporting re- 
vision of the Neutrality Act to “pe- 
nalize war makers.” Among the or- 
ganizations taking this stand are the 
National League of Women Voters 
and the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Professor Charles G. 
Fenwick of Bryn Mawr College, a 
delegate to the Pan American parley 
at Lima, Peru, said he favored the 
use of economic measures against ag- 
gressors even to the extent of closing 
the Panama Canal to them. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































Coal Shortage Threatened 
by Miner-Owner Deadlock 


A serious coal shortage faced the 
nation last week as coal mine opera- 
tors and John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers of America were dead- 
locked over a new wage agreement. 

Stressing a serious coal shortage, 
New York’s Mayor LaGuardia asked 
the President to intervene before the 
city’s power plants and rapid transit 
lines were forced to close. Earlier, 
the Mayor had failed in a plea to 
break the deadlock that has mines 
from Pennsylvania to Alabama idle. 
The President, however, declined to 
enter the negotiations at this stage, 
believing that the regular machinery 
ef the Labor Department and other 
means had not yet been exhausted. 

When a new contract replacing the 
one that expired April 1, was not 
reached a fortnight ago, soft coal op- 
erators in the eastern fields closed 
down their mines. The union’s de- 
mand for shorter hours and a 50- 
cents-a-day wage increase, and the 
operators’ proposal for a 50-cent de- 
crease caused a deadlock at the open- 
ing of negotiations. Lewis then pro- 
posed that the old contract be contin- 
ued after April] 1, and that the mines 
remain open while the operators and 
union leaders negotiated. But the op- 
erators refused this offer and 320,000 
miners in the eastern coal fields halt- 
ed work. As the negotiations became 
more heated, Lewis declared that the 
operators had in reality “locked out” 
the miners, while the operators’ 
spokesman insisted that the miners 
were already on a “strike.” Although 
Lewis contended that the average 
yearly earnings of a miner were only 
$860, and Charles O’Neill, spokes- 
man for the industry, replied that 
the operators were losing money as 
well as markets to other cheaper fuel, 
the wage clash was not the main 
point of difference. 

The United Miners are demanding 
a “closed shop” in the eastern coal 
fields to prevent the hiring of non- 
union men and keep the American 
Federation of Labor from trying to 
build up a rival union in the soft coal 
industry. Since the U.A.W. is the 


-most powerful union in the CIO, the 


A.F. of L. hopes to cripple its rival 
and certain coal operators are said to 
favor the Federation’s plan of at- 
tack. According to Ludwell Denny, 
Scripps - Howard Labor Writer, 
“some of the operators now think a 

.. coal shutdown .. . will be useful 
in hurting the New Deal in general 
and its Bituminous Coal Commission 
in particular.”” The BCC was estab- 
lished under the Guffey law to fix 
prices in the coal industry and regu- 
late business practices. 
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Kansas City Boss Indicted 
for Income Tax Evasion 


The legal troubles of Kansas City’s 
political boss, Tom Pendergast, last 
week boosted Governor Lloyd C. 
Stark of Missouri into the forefront 
as a possible Democratic presiden- 
tial nominee in 1940. 

Pendergast, who has been the un- 
challenged dictator of Kansas City’s 
Democratic political machine — the 
equal of New York City’s Democratic 
Tammany Hall before its downfall— 
faces a Federal charge of failing to 


lizpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Down for the Count? 


pay an income tax on $315,000 alleg- 
edly received in an insurance deal. 
Missouri’s handsome, 53 - year - old 
Governor is credited with tipping off 
President Roosevelt personally on 
the Pendergast case, and Attorney 
General Frank Murphy flew to Kan- 
sas City to launch the attack on Boss 
Pendergast. 

Trouble started two years ago 
when crusading U. S. District Attor- 
ney Maurice Milligan convicted sev- 
eral Pendergast workers for vote 
frauds. Then, Governor Stark and 
Circuit Judge Allen C. Southern be- 
gan to smash gambling and vice dens 
in Kansas City. Since New York City 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey’s 
conviction of Tammany Leader 
James J. Hines has lifted his Repub- 
lican presidential stock, the Demo- 
crats appear anxious to do some cru- 
sading of their own and possibly 
build up Governor Stark for the pres- 
idency. Aside from his feud with 
Pendergast, Stark is famed for the 
“Stark’s Delicious” apples which his 
father raised before him. 

As the anti-Pendergast drive con- 
tinued last week, City Manager H. F. 
McElroy, in office 13 years, resigned 
his post. Further indication that the 
political machine was cracking came 
when Police Chief Otto P. Higgins 
also resigned, and several Pender- 
gast workers were arrested on dope 
peddling charges. 









Supreme Court Upholds New 
AAA, Will Not Deport Strecker 


The Supreme Court handed down 
last week two long-awaited decj- 
sions: one upholding the new AAA, 
and the other barring the deporta- 
tion of Joseph Strecker, of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, alleged Commu- 
nist of Austrian birth. 

By the first decision (6 to 2), the 
Court upheld a lower court decision 
in Georgia, and, in effect, reversed 
its stand on the first AAA, abolished 
by the Hoosac Mills case in 1936. The 
Court held, at that time, that the 
original Act aimed at the control of 
agricultural production. The new 
ruling makes a distinction between 
“production” and “marketing,” and 
states that when tobacco (the prod- 
uct in question) enters the market- 
ing warehouse, it comes under inter- 
state commerce, and can therefore 
be regulated by federal law. The 
government may now fix quotas on 
all basic crops. 

In the Strecker case (Schol., 
Jan. 21, p. 11) the Court held that 
past membership in the Communist 
party is insufficient ground for de- 
porting an alien, hence Joseph 
Strecker can remain in the United 
States. The decision was contrary to 
the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which awaited a rul- 
ing on Strecker before acting on the 
case of Harry Bridges, West Coast 
CIO leader born in Australia. 


NLRB and Sponsor Agree to 
Minor Changes in Wagner Act 


The Wagner Labor Relations Act 
was placed on Congress’ operating 
table last week for a critical exami- 
nation and possible amputations. 
Passed in 1935, the Act set up a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to 
guarantee labor’s right to form 
unions of its own choice and bargain 
collectively with employers. Since 
then, employers have charged that 
the Act is “one-sided.” 

At the request of the Senate Labor 
and Education Committee, which is 
hearing the various proposals to 
change the Act, the NLRB submitted 
a report denouncing most of the pro- 
posed changes as an effort to cripple 
labor’s rights. It did, however, agree 
that businessmen caught between 
two rival unions should be allowed 
to ask the Board to hold an election. 
The author of the Labor Act, Senator 
Wagner of New York, also appeared 
before the Senate Committee and 
agreed that employers should be al- 
lowed to request an election when 
rival unions were contesting for the 
right to represent workers in a plant. 
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Sparks Fly Near Balkan “Powder Keg” 


Internal Troubles May Open Door For Rome-Berlin Axis 


“ HEN’S this war comin’ 
on?” “The war’s on.” 
‘“Where’s the war on?” 


“In Albania.” ‘“Where’s Albania?” 
This conversation, overheard in Lon- 
don by Anne O’Hare McCormick of 
the N. Y. Times, illustrates the aver- 
age Britisher’s attitude toward places 
beyond the British Isles. But al- 
though the Britisher may ask 
“Where’s Albania?” his government 
is uncomfortably aware that Italy’s 
seizure of that little Balkan state has 
driven a fascist wedge into the Bal- 
kans. Albania lies a scant 50 sea 
miles east of Italy’s boot heel, across 
the Strait that forms the entrance to 
the Adriatic Sea. It is between Yugo- 
slavia on the north and Greece on 
the south, and these three countries 
control the entire coast of the Balkan 
Peninsula as it fronts on the Adri- 
atic and Mediterranean. Italy is now 
in a position to exert armed pressure 
on Yugoslavia and Greece and ham- 
per British-French efforts to organ- 
ize the Balkan nations into a “Stop 
Hitler” bloc. (Schol., April 22, p. 7.) 
Already worried by the presence of 
Italo-German forces in Spain, Brit- 
ain has declared that any attack on 
Greece, Turkey or any other Eastern 
Mediterranean nation would be con- 
sidered an “unfriendly act.” (See 
Behind the Headlines, page 13-S.) 
The Second World War may, as did 
the first World War, start in the Bal- 
kans. 

On June 28, 1914, newspaper read- 
ers probably asked ‘“Where’s Sara- 
jevo?”’ when they read of the assas- 
sination of Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand of Austria-Hungary. But this 
murder in an obscure, mud - caked 
Balkan village touched off a conflict 
between the Serbs and Austrians 
and plunged the world into war. To- 
day, the Balkan nations are tired of 
wars, but they don’t see how they 
can stay out if one starts. They are 
watching anxiously as the Nazis push 
their way eastward across Central 
Europe — Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Memel — and on toward Rumania, 
the timberlands of Yugoslavia, and 
the rich grain fields of Russia’s 
Ukraine. The Germans look upon the 
Balkans as a great “bread basket’ 
furnishing needed food supplies, and 
also providing a market for Ger- 
many’s industrial products. NEA 
Correspondent Melanie L. Pflaum 
tells of Nazi trade policies in the Bal- 
kans; 
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Follow the Hats 


“German commercial penetration 
in Greece ... is greater this year 
than ever. Germany buys Greek to- 
bacco, olive oil and fruits. In return 
the Greeks get imitation wool sweat- 
ers, harmonicas, cheap watches, 
fountain pens, and the Tyrolean hats 
with which the Balkans have been 
flooded this year. You can map Ger- 
man commercial penetration into 
the Balkans by following the trail 
of these hats down the Danube 
Saver...” 


At present the Balkans export 
anywhere from 40 to 80 per cent of 
their products to Germany. They 
may fear Nazi political meddling, 
but they cannot risk the loss of need- 
ed German trade. France and Britain 
have tried to remedy the Balkans’ 
dependence on Germany by seeking 
to increase their purchases of prod- 
ucts. But Britain and France don’t 
buy very much from the Balkans. 
France, for example, already has 


adequate supplies of oil and grains. 
But the Germans will buy every- 
thing that comes on the market, and 
if they have no use for it they resell 
it somewhere else at a big profit. The 
Nazis can do this because of their 
firm control over German business, 
industry, and foreign trade policies. 
More than a willingness to defend 
the Balkan states is needed to line 
them up against Hitler. Britain and 
France must supply them with mar- 
kets. But these countries are so di- 
vided up among themselves, and so 
occupied with internal troubles, that 
it is doubtful if they can stand firm- 
ly against the Rome- Berlin Axis 
even with British support. 


Catalogue of Hates 

“The Balkan Peninsula,’ writes 
John Gunther in his book, Inside Eu- 
rope, “is an unstable pyramid of na- 
tionalist hatreds and of minority ha- 
treds within nations. . . . One can 
make a pretty list of them. What is 
the worst hatred in Southern and 
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Current History 


The Balkans’ Explosive Minority Problem 
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Eastern Europe? Does a Bulgar hate 
a Serb more than a Croat hates a 
Serb?” 


At one time Turkey dominated the 
whole Balkan Peninsula and had 
pushed her battlelines as far west 
and north as Vienna, Austria. Begin- 
ning with the Greek war for inde- 
pendence which ended victoriously 
in 1830, the other Balkan nations 
threw off the Turkish yoke. The Bal- 
kan War of 1912 resulted in the end 
of Turkish control over other races 
in Europe. The Serbs, who had been 
fighting for liberty on and off for 108 
years, joined Rumania, Greece and 
Bulgaria to defeat the Turks. Then 
the Balkan victors fell to fighting 
among themselves and the Balkan 
War of 1913 saw Serbia, Rumania 
and Greece wrest the fruits of the 
1912 victory from Bulgaria. After 
the World War, Germany’s allies 
—Austria - Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey — suffered heavy losses of 
territory. Serbia expanded into the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia, and Greece 
and Rumania also gained new lands 
and more restless minorities to cause 
trouble. 


The Balkans, Close Up 


Yugoslavia might be the strongest 
of Europe’s small states if it could 
solve its internal problems. Its pop- 
ulation is nearly 14,000,000 and it 
covers’an area twice as big as New 
York State. It is rich in farming land, 
timber, copper, coal, and iron. The 
Serbs, who constitute the most nu- 
merous group, are among the world’s 
best soldiers. In the Balkans they are 
surpassed by none and equalled only 
by the Bulgarians. But the angry 
quarrel between the Serbs and Croats 
has prevented any real progress. The 
Serbs are Balkan folk centering in 
Belgrade, Greek Orthodox in re- 
ligion, and semi-Turkish in culture. 
The Croats, centering in Zagreb, are 
more European in culture, and are 
Roman Catholic. Allied to them are 
their cousins to the north, the Slo- 
venes. The Serbs have never given 
the Croats, Slovenes, or the Macedo- 
nian, Montenegrin, and Hungarian 
minorities any self-governing rights. 
The Croat leader, Viadimir Matchek, 
has fought for a more democratic 
regime for years, and the threat of 
Nazi penetration is playing into his 
hands. The Croats say: “Wait till a 
war starts. Then they’ll have to agree 
to our demands or we won’t fight.” 
The Serbs reply: “Wait till a war 
starts. Then these minority quarrels 
will disappear. We will all be Yugo- 
slavs fighting for a common cause.” 
But fear that Hitler might use the 
Croats as the “Sudeten Germans” of 
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Yugoslavia in order to partition the 
nation a la Czecho - Slovakia, has 
caused Premier Dragisha Cvetko- 
vitch to talk terms with Matchek. 
Aside from the Serb-Croat problem, 
the anti-democratic Government of 
Premier Cvetkovitch and Prince 
Paul, who is Regent for the youth- 
ful King Peter, is opposed on other 
grounds. The nation has several large 
industries, but many pay as low as 
14 cents a day in wages while send- 
ing big profits abroad to foreign own- 
ers. Despite rich harvests, the peas- 
ants are desperately poor. 

With Italian - controlled Albania 
like a gun in her ribs, and the Nazi 
threat to withdraw trade hanging 
over her head if she flirts with Brit- 
ain, Yugoslavia is “on the spot.” 
Prince Paul is pro-British and the 
peasants would favor Russian ‘help 
to halt the Germans. But the Prince 
is surrounded by officers and poli- 
ticians who fear that Russian mili- 
tary aid might bring Communism to 
the restless, starving peasants. 


Worried King Carol 


To the north in Rumania the best 
families like to employ English gov- 
ernesses for their children; the girls 
copy the hairdresses and costumes of 
French movie stars; and Rumanians 
proudly call their capital — Bucha- 
rest —a “Little Paris.” But — Ger- 
many buys about 40 per cent of all 
Rumanian exports; the Nazis recent- 
ly gained an even more favorable 
trade treaty from the harassed King 
Carol’s dictatorship; and the Ruma- 
nians are afraid to offend the Nazis 
because Hitler might help Hungary 
regain territory she lost after the 
World War. For years King Carol 
has offered Rumania’s friendship to 
the highest paying nation. France 
has paid a lot to keep the King in 
line, but now Germany is too close 
for comfort and the French and Brit- 
ish are too far away to offer much 
consolation. Russia could help. but 
here again the situation is tangled by 
Rumania’s fear that Russian Com- 
munism may prove too tempting to 
her poverty-stricken peasants. 


Greek Tragedy 

Because of her long seacoast and 
many islands, Greece is important to 
the British navy in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. King George II, restored to 
the throne with British aid, is dom- 
inated by Dictator-General Metaxas, 
who is .pro-Nazi, and rules Greece 
with an iron hand. He discourages 
criticism by locking prisoners up in 
cells filled with four feet of water, or 
causing less serious offenders to lie 
naked on blocks of ice. “The King and 
the Dictator,” writes M. L. Pflaum, “are 
said to be bitter enemies. But the King 


fears that without the military sup. 
port of Metaxas he would lose his 
throne, while the Dictator feels that 
without the King and the British there 
would be a revolution. So they get 
along as best they can... .” Britain 
has promised to protect Greece, but 
Metaxas has accepted Italy’s promise 
not to use Albania as a base for oper- 
ations against Greek islands, and has 
not even bothered to coment on the 
British offer of aid. 


No “Sick Man” 


After years of fighting, topped off 
by the disastrous war with Turkey in 
1921, Greece’s relations with the Turk- 
ish government are on the mend. Sin- 
cere sorrow was expressed in Greece 
at the death of Kemal Ataturk, who 
lifted Turkey out of the depths of a 
World War defeat, kicked the Sultan 
out, forced Britain and France to 
agree to a favorable treaty of peace, 
and modernized the nation. Turkey no 
longer is the “Sick Man” of Europe. 
Visitors remark that in some ways 
Greece looks more like the old Turkey 
than Turkey itself. Turkey controls the 
Dardanelles, Russia’s passage from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and 
her position at the end of the last 
named sea makes her the object of 
German and British attention. 


“Best People” 


“In Bulgaria,” writes John Gunther, 
“when villagers go on a journey they 
often carry their shoes to save wear 
and tear on the leather. Thus one 
knows that Bulgaria is a frugal coun- 
try. The Bulgars, poor, clean, intensely 
honest, are the best people in the Bal- 
kans.” King Boris has tried to mod- 
ernize Bulgaria, and it is the only Bal- 
kan nation with a real minimum wage 
and a thoroughly modern school sys- 
tem. Bulgaria’s political life has been 
a series of coups by army officers and 
counter - coups by King Boris. The 
struggle between these two types of 
dictatorship has prevented the nation 
from having a democratic rule with 
free elections and free speech. Bul- 
garia, like Hungary, was a World War 
loser, and, like Hungary, she believes 
that the Nazi push eastward may give 
her a chance to regain territory from 
Rumania and Greece. The Nazis hope 
to disrupt the Balkans by encouraging 
the Bulgarians, but the Government 
is none too fond of Nazi political pene- 
tration and only last week banned the 
Bulgarian Nazi party. 

Concludes Vera M. Dean in the For- 
eign Policy Bulletin: “Against this 
powerful combination of internal 
strife, economic needs and national 
minority problems, which plays di- 
rectly into Hitler’s hands, Britain has 
only two things to offer—cash, and the 
threat of war — if the Rome-Berlin 
axis advances east of Albania. Britain, 
which at Munich gave Germany a free 
hand in Eastern Europe, can hardly 
expect the B2!kan nations to have 
much confidence in its assistance un- 
less it shows a willingness to fight.” 
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A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 
by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 


PART I—ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


This three-page section is the first of two articles based on a volume entitled The 
Mediterranean in Politics, by Elizabeth Monroe. This book, published in 1938 by the 
Oxford University Press, is the result of the author’s two long journeys round the 
Mediterranean, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. The second article, which 
will appear in the May 13 issue, will deal with the interests of Italy, Turkey and Spain. 


\ ) Y HAT is it that makes the Mediterranean Sea 

loom so important in world affairs? Through- 

out history this body of water separating Eu- 

rope and Africa, with the Rock of Gibraltar at one end 

and the Suez Canal at the other, has been the scene of 

conflict. And today its shores and islands bristle with in- 

creasing preparations for war—naval bases, warships, 

submarines, aerodromes, bombing planes, fortifications. 

Here then there must be national interests to be pro- 
tected as well as new interests to be coveted. 

The list of nations more or less concerned about what 
goes on in the Mediterranean area is a long one but only 
four are strong enough to make decisions and determine 
its destiny. The big four that really matter are Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Turkey. To understand what 
is likely to happen as new situations arise, therefore, one 
must analyze the various interests of these nations and 
estimate how far each one will be willing to go to pro- 
tect its possessions or enhance its prestige. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS 








I. A Matter of Strategy 


A. In War 

British naval bases, although open to attack by air, 
provide the best chance of hitting back at an enemy. To 
abandon them, as advocated by some experts, would be 
to surrender the resources of the area to the enemy. 
Italy, for instance, could secure food from the Balkans, 
coal from Russia or Germany, oil from Russia, Rumania 
or Iraq, iron ore from French North Africa, Russia or 
Spain, copper from Russia, Yugoslavia or Cyprus, and 
cotton from Russia or Egypt. By maintaining their stra- 
tegic position in the Mediterranean, the British navy 
and air force could do much to prevent the enemy from 
securing such supplies. 


B. In Peace 

If Great Britain were to withdraw from the Mediter- 
ranean, the strongest opposition to the ambition of Italy 
would be removed. A dictator eager for expansion would 
see possibility of an easy prize. Hence the British Gov- 
ernment has announced, “Far from .. . abdicating our 
position in the Mediterranean or scuttling from Malta, 
we intend ... to make our future position secure.” 
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Il. A Matter of Imperial Security and Prosperity 


Regarded by some as merely a convenient short cut, 
the route through the Suez Canal is considered vital to 
British imperial security and her position as world 
trader and world power. 


A. British imports through the Suez Canal 

Percentage of total imports which come by short 
route is hard to estimate but varies between 9 and 14 
per cent. These include oil from Iran, jute from Bengal, 
tin and rubber from British Malaya and Dutch East 
Indies, and Indian manganese, rice and tea. The Cape 
and Panama routes would provide a loop-hole for this 
trade in war time. 


B. British imports from Mediterranean area 

Almost equal in volume to through traffic are the im- 
ports from countries within the Mediterranean area, or 
about 11 per cent of all foodstuffs and raw materials go- 
ing to the United Kingdom each week. Cotton from 
Egypt, phosphates and iron ore from French North 
Africa, petroleum from Russia and Rumania, citrus 
fruits from Spain and Palestine. All of these supplies 
would be cut off in case of war but could be secured from 
other sources. 


C. Imperial police purposes 

The Canal route enables protective forces to move 
from one part of British Empire to another quickly and 
easily. Additional troops can readily be sent to India or 
Palestine or Hong Kong. And British garrisons stationed 
along route can be moved up to fill an eastern breach 
more easily than forces from home. The chain of naval 
stations and ships provides friendly protection for mer- 
chant ships. 
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D. Trade to India, Australia, New Zealand 

India imports 70 per cent of her goods from Europe 
through the Suez Canal. India is the largest single mar- 
ket for British goods, buying twice as much as France 
and more than half again as much as the United States. 
Australia uses the Canal for one-fourth of her imports 
and for half of her exports. 





E. Valuable shipping business 
To Great Britain the shipping industry is important. 
She buys more than she sells, and makes up the 
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BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


INVESTMENTS 
6 million 
8 million 
15 million 
15 million 
40 million 
200 million 


IMPORTS 
From Mediterranean Countries 11% 
From beyond Suez 10-15% 
70% of trade from India 
50%, of trade from Australia and New Zealand 


PURCHASES 
Citrus fruits 


Phosphates 
Iron Ore 





trade deficit to a large extent out of 
profits from the business of carrying 
the goods and passengers of all na- 
tions. British ships account for at 
least half the traffic through the Suez 
Canal. Reliable shipping service, 
protected by the British navy, is the 
best advertisement for this vital na- 
tional business. 


Ill. A Matter of Diplomacy 

Great Britain’s chief reason for 
maintaining a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean is diplomatic: to increase her 
authority in Europe and the Middle 
East and secure influence in interna- 
tional affairs. This warlike method 
was not considered important during 
the years when matters were settled 
around the conference table of the 
League of Nations. But the confer- 
ence method has been flouted and 
again force is important. The an- 
nouncement of the British rearma- 
ment program added greatly to her 
prestige, particularly among smaller 
nations anxious for order in the 
Mediterranean. If she withdrew from 
the area, Great Britain would be 
likely to lose the friendship of Tur- 
key, Yugoslavia, the Moslem coun- 
tries and even Greece. 


IV. A Matter of Investments 

Between 300 and 400 million Brit- 
ish pounds are invested around the 
eastern Mediterranean: 


A. In Greece, where the largest 
foreign investors are British — in 
holdings of public debt, in industry, 
in public utilities. 


B. In Turkey, where foreign in- 
vestors have been ousted and new 
investments are permitted in the 
form of credit —contracts for the 
purchase of goods. The Turks prefer 
British goods but can pay only in 
Turkish goods, which the British find 
it difficult to take. Nevertheless such 


contracts promote good-will be-. 


tween the two countries and contrib- 
ute to Mediterranean stability. 


C. In Syria, where a great British 
bus company carries all the deluxe 
and heavy traffic on the motor road 
across the desert to the east. 
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D. In Palestine, where British in- 
vestors have been attracted by Jew- 
ish enterprise. A total of £80 mil- 
lion has been invested by Jewish 
bodies and individuals; another £15 
million by British interests. 


E. In Egypt, where £200 million 
are invested in public debt and the 
Suez Canal holdings, but chiefly in 
all sorts of business enterprises. 


V. A Matter of Defense in Egypt 

In 1882 Great Britain occupied 
Egypt for strategic reasons. In 1914 
for same reasons established pro- 
tectorate. In 1922 granted indepen- 
dence but kept a hand on communi- 
cations, Egypt’s defense, and the 
Sudan. For 14 years the two coun- 
tries failed to reach any agreement 
on these matters. Then Mussolini at- 
tacked Ethiopia. The Egyptians were 
frightened, became conscious of their 
riches and their weakness, and ac- 
cepted gladly the Anglo - Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936. The dependency be- 
came an alliance. Egypt won the abo- 
lition of ancient foreign privileges, 
and Great Britain secured the safety 
of the Canal for an indefinite period. 

Great Britain’s chief need in Egypt 
is a stable government with which 
she can negotiate with some sense of 
assurance. Some say that mob habits 
of undisciplined masses are too 
strong, that Britain will sooner or 
later have to step back into Egypt’s 
affairs. 


VI. A Matter of Four Colonies 

There was a time when a parent 
nation could maintain its possession 
of a colony by force, but today sub- 
ject populations have minds of their 
own. Security depends not only on 
force but on local contentment and 
good-will. This is true of Great Brit- 
ain’s position with regard to 

A. Gibraltar, which is strongly 
pro-British ; 

B. Malta, where, on the whole, the 
Maltese like being British and where 
Italian propaganda has made little 
headway. 

C. Cyprus, where the majority of 
the people are Greek to the core, feel 
little loyalty for the British fiag, but 
prefer Great Britain to Italy. 


D. Palestine, with its difficult psy- 
chological problems of reconciling 
two bitterly antagonistic peoples— 
Jews and Arabs — who dislike the 
British almost as much as they hate 
each other. 





FRENCH INTERESTS 





I. France’s Mediterranean Strategy 


A. Recruits from the colonies 

Frenchmen see all international 
situations, including Mediterranean 
problems, in terms of home defense 
—defense of the homeland agains 
Germany. Hence they think of their 
North African colonies as sources of 
additional manpower for the French 
army, a means of balancing 40 mil- 
lion Frenchmen with 70 million Ger- 
mans. But experts agree that it is 
safe to have only one native soldier 
for every three Frenchmen. If this 
is true, the 14 million Moslems of Al- 
geria, Tunisia and Morocco can 
scarcely be counted on to balance 
French and German forces. 


B. New threat from Spain 

France felt little need for defenses 
in the western Mediterranean while 
she counted on a friendly Spain. But 
today she fears a Fascist pincer-grip 
on her highway to North Africa and 
is constructing a new naval base at 
Mers-el-Kebir. 


II. In the Eastern Mediterranean 


In the eastern basin France has 
many concerns but depends entirely 
on her ally, Great Britain, to defend 
them, and concentrates on defense in 
the west. 


A. Communications 

1. Syria, under French mandate, 
serves as convenient halt for air 
liners, a wireless station, and possi- 
bility for naval and air base 

2. Suez route for French trade, 
though not as important for France 
as for Britain. 

3. Canal’s greatest significance— 
for imperial policing and defense, 
because a short-cut to Indo-China 
and Madagascar. 
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B. Trade 

1. Increase in trade with Syria be- 
cause of mandate. 

9. Purchases 55% of her oil supply 
from Black Sea countries and Iraq. 


C. Investments 

1. In Turkey—had heavy invest- 
ments which were lost when the new 
Turkey banished foreign capital. 

2: In Egypt—26 milliard francs or 
more than half of total foreign in- 
yestments there; of this 17 milliard 
francs are holdings in Suez Canal 
Company. 

3. In Iraq—nearly one-fourth of 
the capital in Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany is French. 

4. In Syria—has spent 17 milliard 
francs in pacifying and policing ter- 
ritory—with little return on the in- 
vestment. 


D. Cultural influence in Near 
East 

Beirut—the seat of great Jesuit 
Université Saint-Joseph. “To pre- 
dominate in the realm of ideas; to 
have dominion over their minds and 
souls; such is our aim.” As long as 
improvement of learning was main 
purpose, the French were influential 
and popular, but since more material 
and political interests have come 
with the mandate, the French have 
won reputation for self-interest and 
are heartily disliked. 
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fll. France in North Africa 

A. Algeria 

1. Increasing importance of north- 
south traffic through Algeria, not 
only as alternative route for move- 
ment of troops but for purposes of 
trade and travel. 

2. Concern for the colonists who 
are really French at heart. A million 
Frenchmen colonized Algeria and 
made it part of France—whereas Tu- 
nisia and Morocco are protectorates. 


B. Economic interests 


1. Agricultural products. 

Colonies used chiefly to duplicate 
home crops, but new move to pro- 
mote production of citrus fruits, 
wool, silk and hemp. 

2. Also hope for minerals. 

Algerian and Tunisia now furnish 
phosphates and iron ore. Morocco 
holds great promise because of simi- 
larity to mining area of southern 
Spain. Already found to be rich in 
manganese, it may also yield petro- 
leum. 


C. An expensive prize 


1. North African campaigns long 
and hard. Conquest of Morocco cost 
6,500 men, began in 1830 and did not 
end until 1934. 


2. Vast sums spent on military 
campaigns and colonization. 
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IV. Problems Within Colonies 

Like Britain, France finds that she 
cannot rule by force alone but must 
be skillful enough to keep her Mos- 
lems contented. Algerians want to be 
as French as possible and are there- 
fore inclined to be friendly to France, 
but nature of population has present- 
ed difficult problem with regard to 
voting for members to French Par- 
liament. The European population 
insist that Moslems should vote sepa- 
rately and for their own deputies. 
Moslems demand joint voting. 

Tunisia is strongly Arab with east- 
ern tastes and interests. The capital 
is teeming with educated unem- 
ployed who refuse to do manual la- 
bor, spend idle time on politics, and 
like to complain. Here also an Italian 
population almost equal to the 
French. In 1918 France angered Italy 
by adopting an aggressive naturali- 
zation policy. Mussolini offered rival 
inducements to remain Italian. Then 
in 1935 he secured French support 
for Ethiopian campaign by allowing 
Italian schools to be controlled by 
French until 1945. 

Morocco faces the Atlantic with all 
ports to the west. At present easier 
to handle but likely to become more 
difficult. Growing interest in inde- 
pendence, though not yet ready for 
self-government. But day will come 
when the Moroccans will be difficult 
to restrain. 
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More than 2500 public health nurses are 
paid in part or in full by federal grants- 
in-aid to advise and help inexpert 
mothers in such tasks as bathing, feed- 
ing and caring for tiny infants. 


OWADAYS, many states look with 
disfavor on grants to them by the 
Federal Government, called grants-in- 
aid. These funds are given to the states 
for some purpose aimed at benefiting 
the state and its people. Carping about 
such bounties suggests looking a gift 
horse in the mouth. But now that states 
are fearful for their rights, they sus- 
pect gift horses of being Trojan stat- 
ues filled with federal invaders intent 
upon destroying from within. Others 
look with jealous eyes at their neigh- 
bors’ grants and complain that they are 
slighted. 

It was not always so. Alexander 
Hamilton in 1791 suggested the idea of 
promoting learning, agriculture, man- 
ufactures and commerce by “the ap- 
plication of money.” Accordingly, 
when the Government found its cof- 
fers overflowing in 1837, it made an 
outright gift of $28,000,000 to the states, 
on the basis of population—no strings 
attached. That was the first of many 
grants, by means of which the Govern- 
ment came to cooperate with the states 
in the supervision and support of high- 
ways, National Guard, forest-fire pro- 
tection, social services, health work. 
libraries, and education. 


*Land-Grant” Colleges 


The Morrill Act of 1862 provided for 
the foundation and upkeep of agricul- 
tural and “mechanic arts” by the es- 
tablishment of colleges supported by 
grants of public land to the states. In 
1890 a second Morrill Act insured to 
each of these “land-grant” colleges 
$25,000 a year from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nobody objected—least of 
all the states benefited by the laws. 
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For 20 years, schooling in trades, agri- 
culture and so on, plus teacher training 


in those fields, has been helped by 


grants-in-aid from the U. S. government. 








Through federal grants, doctors are en- 
gaged to care for mothers and young 
children. This is of great value to relief 
families since one-fourth of the 2,000, 
000 babies born each year are theirs, 


In 1887, the policy of granting public 
land instead of money was changed. 
Instead the states were given funds 
from the proceeds of the sale of Gov- 
ernment land. Still no strings attached. 
Then in 1911 the Weeks Act was 
passed, appropriating $200,000 to be 
distributed among the states for fight- 
ing and preventing forest fires. This 
time the state was to match the Fed- 
eral funds, it was to draw plans, but 
they were to be subject to the approval 
of the Department of Agriculture. Plant 
and equipment set up by the state must 
meet federal standards. 

In 1916, the National Defense Act 
was passed, making the National 
Guard of the states a part of the fed- 
eral military system, with federal 
grants to make the reserve army uni- 
form throughout the country The 
President could draft the National 
Guard into the service of the Army at 
any time. 

In 1914, home economics and agri- 
cultural extension services and funds 


for developing them were offered to’ 


the states. In 1917, the Smith-Hughes 
Act provided that Congress should ex- 
tend Government support and funds to 
vocational education. Full-time, part- 
time and evening schools were opened 
to increase the opportunities for rural 
youth. Various groups — educational, 
labor, industrial, and social, heartily 
favored the move which they had been 
supporting since the early 1900’s. 

In 1919, the Children’s Bureau called 
a conference on child welfare to pro- 


These forest rangers (left) on patrol 
duty in Montana and other states, are 
paid in part by grants-in-aid to prevent 
and fight fires in the public forests. 
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THE EXPANSION OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


mote services and offer funds for de- 
pendent, handicapped, and orphaned 
children, and for widowed mothers. By 
1923 two-thirds of the states had bu- 
reaus or commissions for child welfare 
under federal inspection. The scope of 
the grants-in aid was widening. 

The Highway Act of 1921 offered 
funds for road-building to the states 
on the basis of population or need, giv- 
ing a part on the basis of area of the 
state, and part according to population. 
By 1930 the Federal Government was 
granting $135,000,000 annually, of 
which 56 percent was spent in aid of 
great arterial highways. 

As the depression deepened, how- 
ever, the nature of grants-in-aid and 
the basis for granting them changed 
radically. Many states found them- 
selves up against serious financial 
problems. They needed desperately the 
help of the Federal Government to 
keep their schools open, care for their 
unemployed, their farm populations, 
their old people, and their dependent 
and handicapped people. In many in- 
stances, matching of funds was 
dropped altogether. Services and funds 
were offered freely, often in connec- 
tion with one of the new administra- 
tions. For example, labor and its super- 
vision and materials were offered 
under the WPA, PWA, and CCC. Farm 
relief, conservation work and research 
under the AAA. And so on. 


Design for Permanency 


Perhaps most important and de- 
Signed to be more permanent were the 
aids and services offered as a part of 
the Social Security Act. In 1935, a fed- 
eral grant of $3,800,000 was made to 
care for mothers of new-born chil- 
dren. Most of it was on the basis of 
federal administration and supervi- 
sion. There is now a maternal and 
child-health program in every state. 

In 1936 the George-Dean Act pro- 
vided for teacher training and for vo- 
tational training to disabled persons. 

Why, then, do state and local au- 
thorities object to federal grants-in- 
aid? Some feel they have sold their au- 
thority, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment has obtained undue power of con- 
trol. But if there were no strings to the 
grants, there would be loud outcries 
about squandering tax money. 

The problem boils down to the fel- 
Owing questions: 

Who shall have the responsibility 
for administering welfare services? 

Who shall tax the citizens to raise the 
money for grants-in-aid? 

Who shall decide whether the money 
is spent efficiently? 

On the whole, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policy has raised the standards 
of administering services by its control 
of funds. Whether federal control is 
effective depends more upon the regu- 
lations set up and standards of inspec- 
tion than upon the amounts granted. 


This Colorado rancher is scattering poi- 
son to kill ground squirrels and other 
pests on the range, as a part of con- 
servation work paid by federal grants. 


The Social Security Act extends old- 
age pensions (above) to those now past 
65, under state plans approved by the 
federal government on a matching basis. 


Since 1921 grants-in-aid have been given 
to states, according to population and 
area, for main roads like this scenic Mt. 
Hood Loop Highway in Oregon. 


(Below) The armory of the University 
of Illinois—one of many colleges which 
benefit by the Morrill Act. In addition 
to land grants, they receive cash sums. 





YOUNG Colonial officer, 
George Washington, accom- 
panied the British General 

Braddock in his campaign against 
the French and the Indians in west- 
ern Pennsylvania during the conflict 
of 1755. It was in this section, near 
Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburgh), 
where Braddock, ignoring the advice 
of his youthful lieutenant, suffered 
his fatal defeat. 

Two horses shot from under him, 
and his clothing pierced by bullets, 
George Washington saved his small 
command, and lived to revisit the 
scene 15 years later. Then Washing- 
ton met an Indian chief who had 
been instrumental in the defeat of 
Braddock. He remembered the young 
officer who fought as a frontiersman 
and not as one taught in Europe. 
This old Indian chief, called by his 
tribe a “Sachem,” made that day in 
1770 the prophesy that George Wash- 
ington would be “A Chief of Na- 
tions.” 

Recalling the battle, the old Sa- 
chem continued: 

“Tt was on a day when the white 
man’s blood mixed with the streams 
of our forests that I first beheld this 
chief. I called to my young men and 
said: 

“Mark yon tall and daring war- 
rior! He is not of the redcoat tribe. He 
hath an Indian’s wisdom. His warriors 
fight as we do—-himself alone is ex- 
posed. Quick, let your aim be certain 
and he dies.’ 

“Our muskets were leveled — mus- 
kets that, but for him, knew not how 
to miss. "Twas all in vain; a Power 
mightier far than we shielded him 
from harm. He cannot die in battle.’” 

How accurate was this prediction! 
Although time and again duty found 
him in the face of whining shot and 
shell, George Washington never fell. 

The Sachem’s other prediction— 
that Washington would be “A Chief 
of Nations’”—has special interest for 
us today. For it is the fulfillment of 
this prophecy that we celebrate with 
the World’s Fair in New York this 
year. On April 30, 1789, just 150 
years ago, the man for whom the In- 
dian warrior envisioned a career of 
destiny actually achieved this end. 

George Washington considered his 
election to the presidency as a high 
honor, but considered it a hard task 
rather than an office that would en- 
rich his personal coffers or add to his 
political glory. He said in his diary, 
April 16, 1789: 

“About ten o’clock I bade adieu to 


18-S 


What the World’s Fair Celebrates 


By George C. Williams 


Mount Vernon, to private life, and to 
domestic felicity, with a mind op- 
pressed with more anxious and painful 
sensations than I have words to ex- 
press, set for New York .. . with the 
best disposition to render service to my 
country in obedience to its call but 
with less hope of answering its expec- 
tations.” 

Meeting Washington at Murray’s 
wharf in New York were some of 
his most ardent companions and col- 
leagues of the war period. Alexander 
Hamilton, his pretty wife, the charm- 
ing Betsy Schuyler, and her father, 
General Philip Schuyler, were 
among the first to pay tribute to the 
new leader of the nation. 

That day, the 23rd of April, Wash- 
ington dined with Governor Clinton 
of New York. The inauguration was 
held over to April 30th while Con- 
gress debated such questions as what 
title would be assumed by the first 
President of the new republic. 

The actual inauguration ceremo- 
nies are described in part by Wash- 
ington Irving: 

“The oath was administered by the 
Chancellor of the State of New York 
in a balcony in front of the Senate 
Chamber, and in full view of an im- 
mense multitude occupying the street, 
the windows, and even roofs of the ad- 
jacent houses. The balcony formed a 
kind of open recess, with lofty col- 
umns supporting the roof. In the cen- 
tre was a table with a covering of 
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crimson velvet, upon which lay a gy. 
perbly bound Bible on a crimson yel. 
vet cushion. 

“All eyes were fixed upon the bal. 
cony, when, at the appointed hour 
Washington made his appearance, ae. 
companied by various public function.’ 
aries, and members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

“He was evidently moved by this . 
demonstration of public affection. Ad- 
vancing to the front of the balcony he 
laid his hand upon his heart, bowed 
several times, and then retreated to an 
arm-chair near the table. 

“The populace appeared to under- 
stand that the scene had overcome 
him; and were hushed at once into 
profound silence. 

“The chancellor advanced to admin- 
ister the oath prescribed by the con- 
stitution, and Mr. Otis, the secretary 
of the Senate, held up the Bible on its 
crimson cushion. The oath was read 
slowly and distinctly; Washington at 
the same time laying his hand on the 
open Bible. When it was concluded, he 
replied solemnly, ‘I swear—so help me 
God.’ Mr. Otis would have raised the 
Bible to his lips, but he bowed down 
reverently and kissed it. 

“The chancellor. now stepped for- 
ward, waved his hand and exclaimed, 
‘Long live George Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States!’ ” 

So a prophecy made almost two 
decades before had been fulfilled. 
The words of the old Sachem: “You 
will become A Chief of Nations” had 
been established as fact. 









































- Courtesy, Osborn & Co., Clifton, N. J. 


The inauguration of George Washington as first President from a painting by Hin- 
termeister. Left to right: Baron Steuben, Alexander Hamilton, Robert Living- 
ston, Samuel Otis. Washington, John Adams, Henry Knox, and Roger Shermat 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Commencement: New Style 


Schools of Today Are Developing New and Exciting Ways 
For More Senior Participation in Graduation Programs 


to a close, more than a million 

high school seniors are be- 
ginning to make plans for their grad- 
uation. There is always keen interest 
in commencement, both on the part 
of the graduates and the entire com- 
munity. It has been traditional to 
have a well-known speaker who 
gives an inspirational address in 
which he tells the class what they 
may expect from the future. Almost 
the only part the graduates play in 
the entire program is rising to re- 
ceive their diplomas. 

This is the conventional way of 
building graduation exercises, but 
there are other senior classes which 
will present commencement pro- 
grams which they themselves have 
planned and developed. The National 
Education Association reports that 


. S ANOTHER school year draws 


there is an increasing trend toward 
vitalized commencement programs. 

The 1939 Commencement Manual, 
issued by the National Education As- 
sociation, suggests a number of ma- 
jor areas that lend themselves well 
to the development of commerice- 
ment programs by graduates. This 
list includes programs centering 
around guidance, the schools in fu- 
ture democracy, interpreting the 
schools, music and fine arts, youth 
problems, history of schools and com- 
munity, buildings of our country, and 
world good will. For each of these 
areas program suggestions are made 
for schools to use, and they are urged 
to make any adaptations which 
would make the program more ef- 
fective. 

One high school commencement 
program was planned in the form of 
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a pageant which showed such scenes 
as “Keep Fit,” “Develop Skills,” and 
“Enjoy Life.” As a narrater read the 
script the lights were turned.on the 
different scenes which were placed 
in five arches which ran across the 
platform. 

Many commencement pregrams 
grow out of an attempt to present the 
work of the different departments of 
the school. All the teachers cooper- 
ate with the graduating class in the 
planning of a well-rounded program 
which is characteristic of the school. 
This could include typical classroom 
scenes, music, demonstrations, talks, 
and other activities. 

Youth problems are so acute today 
that graduation is an especially good 
time for the seniors te dramatize 
their possible future activities. This 
might include a college scene, voca- 
tional incidents, and the plight of 
those who can not afford te go on 
with their education and who cannot 
find a job. “The World Is in Your 
Hands,” presented in this issue, pro- 
vides a tested demonstration. 

In other communities the idea of 





THEY HAVE BUILT A NATION 


TYPICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND CULTURE 


This map, prepared by the U. S. Office of Education to accom- 
pany its famous series of dramatic radio broadcasts entitled 
“Americans All—Immigrants All” (CBS, Sundays at 2 P.M., 
E.D.S.T.), tells the pictorial story of how our peoples of for- 
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eign birth have helped to develop American industry, art, and 
culture. It supplements Mr. Louis Adamic’s announcement 
on page 4-T and is published here as a reminder of the many 
services and aids available through the Office of Education. 
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world good will is a timely theme for 
graduation exercises. Many graduat- 
ing classes represent a great many 
nationalities and it might be worth 
calling to the attention of the com- 
munity the contributions that each 
nation has made to our country (see 
map, page 1-T). The tense interna- 
tional situation, with its hatred and 
ill will, might form a fitting back- 
ground for the scene of boys and 
girls of many countries working and 
living together. 

Every graduating class represents 
a group of young people who have 
rich talents. Some can speak well, 
others are gifted musically, and all 


have special contributions of their 
own. It is only natural that these 
young people should be given an op- 
portunity to show the community 
what an education has meant for 
their living and growing together. 

This movement toward student 
participation in commencement pro- 
grams is in keeping with the pres- 
ent point of view in education which 
holds that pupils learn by doing. The 
commencement becomes an impor- 
tant way of dramatizing and tying 
together the experiences which have 
made up the school life of these chil- 
dren. 

With the guidance and direction of 





‘TO TEACHERS 


Don't let vacation time catch you unprepared ! 
LAST CALL to teachers who want 
this helpful TRAVEL BROCHURE 


Alaska 
Canada 
Labrador 
Caribbean 
Hawaii 
Mexico 

South America 
Europe 

New Zealand 
Australia 
United States 
National Parks 
Historic Spots 
World’s Fairs 
Dude Ranches 


T 
Sues 


below, and mail it today. 


Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 
250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
0 Alaska, (1) Labrador, [1] Mexico, (1) Hawaii, Caribbean, [J South America, 
0 Australia and New Zealand. 


CANADA: [British Columbia, () Banff and Lake Louise, () Jasper National Park, 
CO Canadian Rockies, [] Ontario, [) Saskatchewan, [J Manitoba, [) Alberta, () Que- 
bec and Gaspe Peninsula, [] New Brunswick. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


EUROPE: () BRITISH ISLES (England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) () CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE (Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia), . SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES (Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark). 


UNITED STATES: [] FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 
(1 NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado), (]] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), 
OO NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), () NORTHEAST (New York. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bla), |. SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


Name 0056 cee Sebeeecoceccccccevcel ONION SOOO HSESOHESEESE SES EEEE® 


School address OPPO OOHSOOEEEEES SHESESSEESOEHSOSTOSSOOSOOSEEE SESE 


City daoocbennenes 6osesdddendsndsee Seeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeseeeseeeeeees 
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Send for this new Travel Bro- 
chure while we still have a sup- 
ply—and while there is still time 
for proper vacation planning. 
This brochure — arranged by 
Scholastic as a special service to 
teachers—will help you be really 
prepared when vacation time 
comes. Just check the places 
which interest you in the coupon 
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the school personnel every depart- 3 


ment of the school can make a 

contribution to the planning and 

presentation of the commencement 
program. In this week’s issue of 

Scholastic is an example of a play 

which was used as a commencement 

program. In this project not only the 
social studies teachers, but the teach- 
ers of English, art and other depart- 
ments cooperated in helping the se- 
nior class at Lewis and Clark High 

School, Spokane, Washington, make 

a success of their graduation exer- 

cises. n? 

Teachers wishing to learn more 
about vitalizing commencement pro- 
grams are referred to the extensive 
bibliography in the 1939 Vitalized 
Commencement Manual of the Na- 
tional Education Association. A few 
other references which might be 
helpful are listed below. 

Beyer, H. W. “New-type Commencement 
Program.” English Journal (H. S. Ed.) 
27: 342-4; April, 1938. 

Care, J. I. “Preparation for the June Clos- 
ing.” School (Elem. Ed.) 26:784-7; May, 
1938. , 

Clark, E. “Culminating an English Unit 
in Commencement.” Virginia Journal of 
Education 30: 249-51; March, 1937. 

Dawson, G. W. “Evolution of a Commence- 
ment.” Progressive Education 14: 274-77; 
April, 1937. 

DeMarco, M. “Composing an Opera; A 
Procedure in Creative Music.” Educa- 
tion 54:562-63; May, 1934. 

Melvin, A. G. “Effective School Com- 
mencements.” School Management 3:5; 
April, 1934. 

Patterson, S. M. “Two Graduation Pro- 
grams That Clicked.” School Activities 
9:110-11; November, 1937. 

Thompson, E. M. “Commencement in Nor- 
wich High School.” English Journal 
26: 199-204; March, 1937. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 


COMMENCEMENT PLAY 

The play, “The World Is in Your 
Hands” (27), is a good example of an 
effective vitalized commencement pro- 
gram, Why not urge your students to 
write a play of this type for their com- 
mencement program? Members of 
your class might take the responsibili- 
ty for initiating the idea, but other 
teachers and pupils in the school should 
be encouraged to cooperate. 

After your students have read the 
play, have them discuss the statement 
whieh Gregg makes early in the play, 
that “Things are all right as they are 
now. I’m perfectly satisfied.” What is 
the reaction of the class to Jerry’s ar- 
guments on unemployment, tenancy, 
and machines? 

Is the farm scene overdrawn or is 
work really that hard for rural sec- 
tions? Is it true that new machinery 
throws men like Pete and Jake out of 
jobs, or do new machines create more 
work? Do you think the time will come 
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soon when all families will live as well 
as the Barnes? 

From a technical point of view do 
you feel that the “living newspaper” 
method of flashing scenes and situa- 
tions on the stage is effective? Could 
you use a similar technique in planning 
a commencement play of your own? 


BOY DATES GIRL 

Meet the Trotters (32). Getting ac- 
quainted in a new town isn’t always 
as easy as it was for the Trotters. Do 
you think Hank was rushing things by 
dating Jerry on sight? What about 
Hank bringing Jerry over to a house 
that was still torn up from moving? 
Did it surprise you that “Miss Sue” let 
Tommy call up some of the high school 
crowd? Wouldn’t it have been beiter 
to wait until later in the week when 
the house was fixed up? 


MARCH OF EVENTS 

Students will be greatly aided in 
understanding the summary of the 
latest developments in the troubled 
European situation given on pages 7 
and 8 of this issue if these more recent 
events are co-related with the back- 
ground articles on the Balkans and the 
Mediterranean appearing in the So- 
cial Studies Edition (see suggestions 
below). Encourage pupils to explain 
in their own words why the economic, 
political, and racial conflicts described 
far over-shadow in importance the 
diplomatic maneuvers of Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain and President 
Roosevelt. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 11-S to 
18-S, as well as other Social Studies 
features in the common sections.) 


BALKAN CRISIS 

The European situation is still so 
tense that the attention in the social 
studies is centered on the Balkans. The 
leading article, Sparks Fly Near Bal- 
kan “Powder Keg,” gives background 
materials which will help your stu- 
dents supplement and understand the 
reports which are found in the daily 
papers. 

As each day brings new develop- 
ments around the Mediterranean have 
your students strike a balance sheet 
which will indicate whether the Axis 
powers or the democracies have gained 
an advantage. This balance sheet might 
be placed on a blackboard or bulletin 
board where it can be followed closely. 

What are the events that led up to 
the World War and how do these com- 
pare with events in 1939? What events 
in the past 25 years now enter into the 
whole situation? Why are hatreds be- 
tween nations so bitter and intense in 
the Balkans? Is any close organization 
between these nations possible? Does 
the League of Nations exert any influ- 
ence today? 

The students would find it interest- 
ing to make a map of the Balkans show- 
ing the division of territory before the 
World War, after the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles, and today. They might even 
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want to forecast what the map of 1940 
will look like. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The Behind the Headlines section 
this week deals with the Mediterra- 
nean and the stake which Great Brit- 
ain and France have in this region. The 
interests of Italy, Turkey, and Spain 
are to be dealt with in a subsequent 
issue. The basis for the article is the 
authoritative book, The Mediterranean 
in Politics, by Elizabeth Monroe, who 
made two journeys round the whole 
Mediterranean area recently. 

Students might be interested in mak- 
ing a balance sheet which would list in 
parallel columns the interests of each 
of these five nations. On the basis of 
this balance they might try to forecast 
the future moves that each country 
may make to protect what they now 
have or to gain more power. 

Trace the diplomatic steps which 
Great Britain has taken in the past 50 
years to maintain her influence in 
Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Syria, and Pal- 
estine. As these steps are reported in 
class compare the methods used in each 
country for similarity or difference. 
Make the same kind of study of French 
diplomacy in Turkey, Egypt, Iraq, and 
Syria. Which nation do you think has 
been the more astute in gaining and 
holding influence? 

Make a large map of the Mediterra- 
nean and indicate, first, the territory 
now held by Great Britain and France; 
second, the territory over which each 
of these nations now exercises a dis- 
tinct control through loans, conces- 
sions, or trade agreements. 


WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION 

Most students are likely to forget 
that the New York World’s Fair cele- 
brates the 150th anniversary cf the in- 
auguration of George Washington as 
first President of the United States. 
This historic event is vividly brought 
back to us in the article, What the 
World’s Fair Celebrates (18-S). It 
might be profitable for the class to 
compare the United States of 1789 
with our nation today. What were 
Washington’s views on international 
relations, and what events of the past 
century have modified or demonstrated 
the wisdom of his views? What forces 
threatened to destroy the new nation? 
What dangers does democracy face to- 
day? 

Some of the.students in your classes 
will be coming to the World’s Fair, and 
if this is true you should have them 
plan to visit some of the historic sites 
in and around New York which are as- 
sociated with the life of George Wash- 
ington and early United States history. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 19-E to 
26-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


POWDER RIVER 
A story of the Powder River is re- 
lated by Struthers Burt in A Mile Wide 


and an Inch Deep (19-E). Ask the stu- 
dents if they are able to get the “feel” 
of the West by reading this descrip- 
tion of the Powder River and the terri- 
tory through which it runs. . 

Why is it that thousands of people ~ 
know the slogan, “Powder River! Let 
’er Buck! A mile wide and an inch 
deep!”? What are-some other famous 
slogans typical of the West? 

Do rivers have personalities? Can 


“you compare the behavior of Powder 


River with the Yangtze and the Suwan- 
nee as described in previous stories ap- 
pearing in Scholastic (Feb. 4 and Jan. 
14, 1939). Why not write a story ofa 











A different vacation 
in romantic Quebec 


Québec Province . .. French America 
- « » welcomes you to a vacation 
exciting, different, inexpensivel 

@ SCENERY? Great granite capes of the 
Gaspé, wild and craggy. dip majestically 
into the blue St. Lawrence. Woods, mead- 
ows and mountains to take your breath are 
throughout the Province. 

@ DIFFERENT? Here are wayside shrines, 
fortresses centuries old, lighthouses, Nor- 
man-roofed cottag swinging léch 
ramparts, cathedrals, French-speaking na- 
tives (brush up on your French). 

@ SPORTS? Fishing. golf. sailing. swim- 
ming, mountain cli ig. camping, riding 
—varied excitement for varied tastes! 
Study, too, if you wish, at famous 
McGill University, the University de 
Montreal, and Laval University. one 
of the oldest schools in America. 
Mail the coupon now. 
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By Louis Adamic 


ETWEEN five and eight million 
boys and girls in our public 
and high schools are the 

American-born children of immi- 
grants from various countries—from 
Italy, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Lithuania, Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Russia, Hun- 
gary, Ukraine, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Armenia, Syria, Greece, Holland, 
England, Mexico, Cuba, and so on. 
Some of these boys and girls are 
Protestant, some Catholic; some 
Greek Orthodox, some Jewish. 

All are Americans. They. were 
born here and their parents—as 
workers and business people—have 
helped to build up the country as it 
stands today (see map, page 1-T). 
They belong here. America is their 
country. 

But some of them—not all, just 
some of them have certain difficul- 
ties. They seem “different.” That is, 
they are not “like the other kids” in 
every respect. So they stand out; they 
are noticed more than others; and, 
standing out, they are more or less 
uneasy. They are mistakenly called 
“foreign” or Italian or—even more 
improperly—Dagoes or Wops, Hunk- 
ies, Polacks, and so on, which does 
not help to make them feel happy. 

Some of them have names like 
Brazouskas, Giannakoulis, Mihalje- 
vich, Romanskiewiecz, Szimanski, or 
Kolehmainen, which are highly re- 
spected names in their parents’ native 
lands, but more or less unusual here 
and liable to be mispronounced. This 
causes difficulties, sometimes pain. 

At present I am studying these dif- 
ficulties. I want to write about them 
in my next book, and try to remove 
some of them. I am addressing this 
article to the students and teachers 
who read Scholastic. I ask them to 
help me in my study by writing me 
letters and telling me things they 
have experienced or observed. 

My own observation and some of 
the information that has come to me 
are as follows: 

That in many schools some of the 
best pupils are sons and daughters 
of foreign-born parents. But some of 
them appear also the most backward. 

That many of the “foreign kids” 
excel in athletics and, for some rea- 
son no one objects to boys with such 
names as I list above being on foot- 
ball or basketball teams, while in 
some of the schools, students with 
such names are—often unconsciously 
—discriminated against by teachers 
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Request for Information and Opinion 


LOUIS ADAMIC 


HE name of Louis Adamic is known 

to all discriminating readers and to 
a rapidly increasing popular audience. 
Born in Yugoslavia, he came to the 
United States while a boy and has lived 
in America for 25 years, working at va- 
ried occupations before becoming a suc- 
cessful writer. Best-known for his auto- 
biographical narratives, Laughing in the 
Jungle, The Native’s Return, and his lat- 
est, My America, he has shown a con- 
stantly increasing grasp of American 
life and affairs. 

Mr. Adamic, with the assistance of the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations, 
has now engaged on an extended survey 

.of the experiences of foreign-born and 
second-generation groups in America, 
and of the attitudes toward them of na- 
tive Americans of older stocks. He is 
especially concerned with the problems 
of the children of immigrants attending 
our public schools, and requests the as- 
sistance of all teachers and students in 
studying these questions. The accom- 
panying statement written especially for 
Scholastic by Mr. Adamic explains the 
aims of the project. To any one inter- 
ested, he will send a printed broadside 
outlining the plan. 

The Editors of Scholastic bespeak the 
cooperation of our readers with Mr. 
Adamic. Since this announcement could 
not conveniently be published in the 
Student Editions, we urge all teachers to 
bring the project to the attention of their 
classes and to enlist: their collaboration 
in this-valuable group project. 








when it comes to being put on debat- 
ing teams. 

That in some of the schools teach- 
ers do not take sufficient trouble to 
pronounce properly difficult names 
and thus prevent embarrassment to 
the young owners of such names. 

I do not know what the situation 








is in your school. It may be that noth. 
ing I say above applies to you who 
happens to be reading this, or to your 
school. But I should like to hear from 
you, whether you are a student or a 
teacher, whether you are of old 
American stock or whether your 
parents are immigrants. Write to me 
frankly—your experiences, your ob- 
servations, your facts and opinions, 

None of the information will be 
used either to boost or to harm your 
school. I want it just for myself, to 
increase my general knowledge of 
these things in our schools. 

If you are interested in my study 
as a whole, if you want to know what 
I am doing, please write to me for an 
outline of my plan and purpose. I 
shall be glad to send it to you, free of 
charge, whether you are a teacher or 
a pupil. 

My mail address for this purpose 
is: Louis Adamic, Milford,’ New 
Jersey. 








(Concluded from page 3-T) 
river you have known, trying to give as 
good a picture of its surrounding ter- 
— as Burt has done in this selec- 
ion? 


READING SKILLS 

Directions (to students): Read May- 
be the Sun Will Shine (21-E) for a mov- 
ing story of courage and faith. Try to 
understand Bill’s attitude toward the 
doctor. 

Read the story rapidly. Begin at the 
signal from the teacher. When you 
have finished, record the time and 
compute your rate. There are 2052 
words in the story. Check your com- 
prehension by writing “True” or 
“False” for the following statements: 

1. There were many famous people 
in the hospital. 

2. The doctor operated on Bill free 
because he was an old friend of the 
family. 

3. The doctor was a small plump 
man with a high forehead. 

4, Bill’s eyes were injured when he 
fell at the factory. 

5. Miss Connors was the doctor’s 
own special nurse. 

6. Bill had three boys in his family 
and the doctor had three girls. 

7. The doctor tells Biil what he is 
wearing because he is so well dressed. 

8. Although Bill declares he is cer- 
tain of seeing again he is really very 
nervous. 

9. It is the doctor’s fault that Bill 
cannot see after the operation. 

10. Bill’s wife is not present when 
the bandages are taken off his eyes. 

Key: 1. False. 2. False. 3. True. 4. 
False. 5. False. 6. True. 7. False. 8. True. 
9. False. 10. True. 

—C. MAURICE WIETING 
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that run through green reaches 

and trim meadows, but the 
river it is my exciting task to attempt 
to describe is purely masculine, with 
every masculine virtue and most 
masculine vices. 

A purely American river, too. Not 
a trace of any other land about it. It 
heads in the very heart of the United 
States, just east of the continent’s 
backbone, and not a breath of the 
Atlantic nor the Pacific blows upon 
it. The non-Americans who settled 
near it, many of whom are still there, 
became American, and in a local] and 
solid fashion, or else failed to sur- 
vive. The country they encountered, 
its way of living, its atmosphere, 
were too direct, too stark, too clear, 
too American for long hesitation. 

But not much of a river to look at. 
Too lean and sun-baked. Too many 
dislocated bones in the shape of 
buttes and mesas and abrupt ar- 
royos. 

A buckaroo among rivers. A bow- 
legged, broken-nosed buckaroo, se- 
cretive, sardonically humorous, 
minding its own business; casual, in- 
souciant, but swift and deadly in its 
action, a jaunty twist to its battered 
Stetson. That’s the Powder! 

A-remarkable and dramatic river, 
but an odd one to be so important, if 
you consider the shortness of its his- 
tory, its lack of size, and the fact that 
it begins nowhere in particular and 
ends in much the same fashion. In 
reality, of course, it ends in the Gulf 
of Mexico after debouching abruptly 
into the Yellowstone up in Montana, 
and afterwards, if any trace of its 
personality is left, into the Missouri, 
and thence into the Mississippi. 
Thousands of miles from where it 
starts it flows past the Creoles of New 
Orleans, who know little of it and 
care less. 

“A mile wide and an inch deep” is 
the acidly affectionate description 
used by those who are its intimates, 
and although the Powder is by no 
means a mile wide, and although it 
is considerably over an inch deep, 
the phrase possesses the exaggerated 
truth common to folk descriptions; 
an exaggerated truth conveying a 
picture clearer than exactness. 


Sim rivers are feminine, those 
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A Mile Wide and an Inch Deep 


By Struthers Burt 


A narrow, yellow, winding little 
river, twisting often between cut 
banks of sand or clay, high or low, 
sheered off as by a knife, with every 

! then groves of cottonwoods 
affording the only shade. A small 
river, fierce in the spring floods, coil- 
ing torpid and slow in the summer 
heat like a rattlesnake. A river spot- 
ted with the horrid blackness of 
guicksands, whose muddy waters the 
cowboys working on round-ups used 
to clear by dropping a halved cactus 
into the bucket. 

A river starting hardly at all in 
the arid east where creeks with such 
sinister names as Salt and Dry enter 
it. Doing better toward the south and 
southwest where the South and Mid- 
dle Forks join at the end of a lovely, 
endless, rolling country that dips 
north from the too-famous Teapot 
Dome Divide to the foothills of the 
Big Horns. A river heading in the 
west, as righteous rivers should, in 
jubilant mountain creek after creek 
that come down from the Big Horns; 
creeks, however, that speedily lose 
their mountain exhilaration as they 
wind out across the plains. And fi- 
nally a river that, having gathered 
together its principal subsidiaries, 
almost at once plunges into a hun- 
dred miles or so—counting coils—of 
badlands as if deliberately and in- 
solently turning its back on men. 

Badlands yellow, ocher, pink, rus- 
set, gray; at dusk a tender exquisite 
violet, where, in occasional folds, are 
a few cattle and sheep ranches whose 
only access to the. civilized country 
and paved roads of Buffalo and Sher- 


idan, thirty-five miles or so to the 
west are narrow cart tracks almost 
impassable in bad weather. 

Neither a broad river then nor a 
pretty one, nor a long one. Only about 
three hundred miles in length, and a 
lot of these due to tortuousness. None 
of the more complimentary, fluvial 
adjectives apply to it. Self-respect- 
ing fish do not live in it. Two sum- 
mers ago, on a day that burned your 
saddle horn, I tried to find a place in 
which to swim, but could discover 
no pool where a wise man would 
trust a sinking foot. 

Strahorn, one of the most en- 
thusiastic of the early commentators 
(Strahorn is still alive) and the au- 
thor of Wyoming’s first guidebook, 
an excellent guidebook, and one that 
bears the comprehensive title, The 
Hand-Book of Wyoming and Guide 
to the Black Hills and Big Horn Re 
gions. A Glimpse at the Prominent 
Resources of the Territory, with spe- 
cial articles on Stock Raising, Min- 
ing, Lumbering, Agriculture, Manu- 
facturing, Climate, Game Fish, etc., 
and full descriptions of the Big Horn, 
Black Hills and Yellowstone Regions, 
for Citizen, Emigrant and Tourist, 
by Robert E. Strahorn, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, 1877, was at a loss for any- 
thing more complimentary than this: 

“In briefly describing some of these 
prominent streams and valleys, we 
may be frank in commencing by de- 
claring that we have nothing good to 
say of Powder River, the southern 
boundary of the Big Horn region. Its 
waters are darkly mysterious and vil- 
lainously alkalied; its southern tribu- 
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taries ditto; and it is far from a fitting 
gateway to the land of beauty and 
plenty just outlined.” 

And, indeed, in some ways Stra- 
horn was right. The Powder has 
never been an obviously useful 
stream as so many other ugly rivers 
are. It has few apparent solid vir- 
tues to make up for its lack of pul- 
chritude. It was never, like its big 
brother to the north, the Missouri, a 
liquid trace into the unknown. It is 
not now, and never has been, a green 
arrow of civilization pointed at the 
wilderness. 

It was not, like the Sweetwater to 
the south—the Sweetwater that bi- 
sects Wyoming from west to east and 
finally joins the North Platte which 
comes up from the south and the 
Medicine Bow—a hard-working and 
kindly river, as its name implies, fur- 
nishing water to the explorer and 
immigrant and plainly indicating 
where great trails such as the Ore- 
gon and Overland should go. For a 
long while the Powder was merely a 
crossing, a ford, a trading post in a 
dimly known and forbidden country, 
used only by a handful of trappers 
and prospectors, and these did not 
linger. Beaver did not build in its bit- 
ter waters and “pay dirt” did not 
glint in the miner’s pan. 

We do not even know how the 
Powder got its name. 


Probably the casual guesses of old- 
timers who speak Sioux, or Chey- 
enne, or Crow, or all three, are cor- 
rect as casual explanations often are. 
In all three languages, naturally, are 
words that mean powdered earth or 
sandy soil. 


How, then, did this river, short, 
ugly, unvirtuous, almost anonymous, 
born to every handicap, become the 
most famous river in a state filled 
with lovely rivers? More famous even 
than the Snake, the mighty Snake 
that is the main tributary of the Co- 
lumbia. More famous even than the 
Yellowstone, that is the main tribu- 
tary of the Missouri. More famous 
than the Green, that is the main 
tributary of the Colorado. Heading 
all three within fifty miles of each 
other in the mountains of western 
Wyoming and emptying, the first, 
into the Pacific; the second, into the 
Gulf of Mexico; the third, into the 
Gulf of California. 

The most famous river in Wyo- 
ming? The Powder is the most fa- 
mous river in the Northwest. Famous 
now all over the country, its name 
familiar to thousands who haven’t 
the faintest idea where the river is, 
or whether it’s an actual river or 
merely an exclamation. A river spo- 
ken of with contempt by all who first 
saw it, whose name has become a 
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STRUTHERS BURT 


Struthers Burt’s name has been iden- 
tified with his own particular part of the 
West for so long that it’s surprising to 
discover that he was born in Baltimore 
(1882) of a Philadelphia family, grad- 
uated from Princeton, and later taught 
English there for three years before he 
made his own personal discovery of the 
West. One summer while on a hunting 
trip in Wyoming he saw the Jackson 
Hole country in the Rockies, fell in love 
with it, bought a ranch there, and began 
writing the novels with Wyoming back- 
grounds which have made him famous. 
With his enthusiasm for and knowledge 
of that part of the country he was the 
logical and happy choice for the Pow- 
der River assignment in the “Rivers of 
America” series from which the chapter 
we reprint here is taken. 








battle cry. A shout of encourage- 
ment. A cry of derision. A password 
to a secret society. And above all a 
symbol of an American way of living 
which, despite all the varied drama 
of American life, took hold of the 
American imagination, and still holds 
it, as an epitome of perhaps the deep- 
est and most universal expression of 
this continent’s wish. 

The expression of some longing, 
some vision, some desire for loneli- 
ness in crowds, some inherited hori- 
zon line, some nostalgic hope, as 
close to the American heart as the 
old life of the South or the lost quiet 
elms and spare democracy of New 
England. 

“Powder River! Let ’er buck! A 
Mile Wide and an Inch Deep!” 

Nor, lest it seem to contradict my 
former statement, does the feminine 
in “Let ’er buck!” refer to the river 
but to the large generic fact of buck- 
ing. Powder River is completely mas- 
culine. 

During the last war the Wyoming 
troops fought under this gonfalon of 
words, usually just the two words 
“Powder River!” Short, sharp, shrill, 
like the cowboy yell, which is the 


Confederate yell brought up the 
Texas Trail with the longhorns, the 
echo of the coyote added, the last 
note pitched high and held so that it 
will carry a long distance. Presently 
almost the entire United States Army 
in France knew the battle cry. 

Wherever men ride bad horses, 
either for amusement or for money, 
“Powder River!” greets them as man 
and horse turn loose, in wholeheart- 
ed admiration if the rider is good, or 
edged with ridicule, the admiration 
reserved for the horse, if the rider is 
thrown. 

The two words possess all the gra- 
dations of meaning of the Spanish 
used by bull ring aficionados. 

In the most unexpected places 
they spring out at you. A brand. An 
open-sesame. A voucher. A visiting 
card. To repeat ...a password. In the 
East. In Europe. In South America. 
In the Orient. That’s all a man has 
to say to you and the roaring stam- 
pedes of cities are soundless for a 
moment. And you are surprised, and 
pleased. 

Wherever cowboys live, north of 
the Rio Grande; wherever cattle are 
branded in western fashion; wher- 
ever rodeos, those recent develop- 
ments, travel, and they travel now- 
adays even as far as London; wher- 
ever old-timers foregather, or new- 
timers for that matter, the phrase 
“Powder River!” means something 
secret, profound, the inner signifi- 
cance of which is known only to the 
initiated. 

Something large, vague; definite, 
concrete; symbolic, exciting. 

And primarily, to those who live 
in it, it means that far-flung princi- 
pality, Wyoming. 

You might suspect “main strength 
and awkwardness,” to use far west- 
ern phraseology as the basis for this 
phenomenal success story until you 
look into it, and then quite clearly 
you perceive why Powder River is 
famous. 

Epic is a large word, overused in 
American writing. One of two moods 
seems to seize upon American writers 
when they sit down to write about 
their country: either they become 
epic or else they become abusive, and 
both moods are difficult to sustain. 
No land, however large, can support 
properly more than one epic river. 
The Mississippi is enough for the 
United States. The Powder would 
become embarrassed if you called it 
“epic.” But along its banks and in 
the country it drains, three great na- 
tional epics have been enacted, one 
of which—the epic of grass—has not 
yet reached its conclusion. Powder 
River is still asking the question of 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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Maybe the Sun Will Shine 


By William March 


HE nurse came into the room 
where Bill sat and glanced 
around to assure herself that 
everything was in readiness for the 
doctor. They weren’t used to such 
famous men in hospitals of this sort, 
and she was afraid each time he came 
to see Bill that he would ask some 
question which she could not answer, 
some technical thing which she 
learned in her probationary days 
and had promptly forgotten, such as, 
“Define lymph, Miss Connors, and 
state briefly the purpose it serves in 
the economy of the body.” 
She dragged her forefinger over 


the table, examined it critically for | 


smudges, and looked briskly about 
her for a dustcloth. SHe turned her 
head slowly and looked at Bill. He 


was a strong, thick-set man with a | 
muscular neck and a chest so solid | 


that it seemed molded from the 


metals with which he had once : 
worked. He was, she judged, about : 


twenty-five. She began to talk nerv- 
ously: 


“Well, I guess you’ll be glad to get | 
this over with. I guess you'll be glad | 


to know for certain, one way or the 
other.” 
“IT know now,” said Bill. “I’m not 


worrying. There’s no doubt in my |; 


mind now, and there never was.” 


“T must say you’ve been a good pa- | 
tient. You haven’t been upset like | 


most of them are.” 

“Why should I worry?” asked Bill. 
“T got the breaks this time, if ever a 
man did. If there ever was a lucky 
man it’s me, if you know what I 
mean. I was lucky to have that big- 
time doctor operate on me for noth- 
ing just because my wife wrote and 
asked him to.’’ He laughed content- 
edly. “I got the breaks! ... From the 
way he’s treated me, you’d think I 
was a millionaire or the President 
of the United States or something.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Miss Connors 
thoughtfully. ‘“He’s a fine man.” 

“What’s he like?” asked Bill. 

“Wait!” she said. “You’ve waited 
a long time now, and if you wait a 
little longer maybe you'll be able 
to see what he looks like for your- 
self.” 

“T’ll be able to see all right, when 
he takes these bandages off,” said 
Bill. “‘There’s no question of maybe.” 

“You’re optimistic,” said the nurse. 
“You’re not downhearted. I'll say 
that for you.” 

Bill said: ““What have I got to wor- 
ry about? This sort of operation made 
him famous, didn’t it? If he can’t 
make me see again, who can?” 
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“That’s right,” said the nurse. 
“What you say is true.” 

“You didn’t have to tell me what 
a fine man he is,” said Bill after a 
long silence. “Don’t you think I 
knew that myself?” he continued. “I 
knew he was a fine man the minute 
he came into the hospital and spoke to 
me. I knew—” Then he stopped, 
leaned back in his chair, and rubbed 
the back of one hand with the fingers 


she went on. “If you want me, I’ll be 
waiting.” 

The doctor came to where Bill sat 
and looked at him professionally, 
but he did not speak at once. He went 
to the window and drew the dark, 
heavy curtains. He was a small, 
plump man, with a high, domed fore- 
head, whose hands were so limp, so 
undecided in their movements that 
it seemed impossible for them to per- 
form the delicate operations that 
they did. His eyes were mild, dark 
blue and deeply compassionate. 

“We were just talking about you 
before you came in,” said Bill “The 


““What’s the matter with you?” he said jokingly. “What are you waiting for?” 


of the other. He had stopped speak- 
ing, he felt, just in time to prevent 
his sounding ridiculous. There was 
no point in explaining to Miss Con- 
nors, or anybody else, just how he 
felt in his heart about the doctor, 
or of his gratitude to him. There was 
no sense in talking about those 
things. 

Miss Connors went to the table and 
rearranged the bouquet of asters 
which Bill’s wife had.brought for him 
the day before, narrowing her eyes 
and holding her face away from the 
flowers critically. She stopped all at 
once and straightened up. 

“Listen!” she said. “That’s him 
now.” 

“Yes,”’ said Bill. 

Miss Connors went to the door and 
opened it. “Well, Doctor, your pa- 
tient is all ready and waiting for 
you. I’ll be outside in the corridor,” 


nurse and me, I mean. I was trying 
to get her to tell me what you look 
like.” 

The doctor pulled up a chair and 
sat facing his patient. “I hope she 
gave a good report. I hope she 
wasn’t too hard on me.” 

“She didn’t say,” said Bill. “It 
wasn’t necessary. I know what you 
look like without being told.” 

“Tell me your idea and Ill tell you 
how right you are.” 

“That’s easy,” said Bill. “You’re a 
dignified man with snow-white hair, 
and I see you about a head taller than 
any man I ever met. Then you’ve got 
deep brown eyes that are kind most 
of the time but can blaze up and look 
all the way through a man if you 
think he’s got any meanness in him, 
because meanness is the one thing 
you can’t stand, not having any of it 
in you.” 
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The doctor touched his mild, com- 
Passionate eyes with the tips of his 
fingers. ‘““You’re a long way off,” he 
said laughingly. “You’re miles off 
this time, Bill.”” He switched off the 
shaded light on the table, adjusted 
a reflector about his head, and turned 
back to his patient, entirely profes- 
sional again. 

“The room is in complete darkness 
now,” he said. “Later on, I’ll let the 
light in gradually until your eyes 
get used to it. I generally explain 
that to my patients so they won’t be 
afraid at first.” 

“Did you think I didn’t trust you?” 
said Bill scornfully. “Ive got too 
much faith in you to be afraid.” 

“Tl take off the bandages now, if 
you’re ready.” 

“Okay!” said Bill. “I’m not worry- 
ing any.” 

“Suppose you tell me about your 
accident while I work,” said the doc- 
tor after a pause. “It'll keep your 
mind occupied and besides I never 
did understand the straight of it.” 

“There’s not much to tell,” said 
Bill. “I’m married and I’ve got three 
kids, like my wife told you in her 
letter, so I knew I had to work hard 
to keep my job. They were laying 
off men at the plant every day, but 
I said it mustn’t happen to me. I 
kept saying to myself that I had to 
work hard and take chances, being 
a man with responsibilities. I kept 
saying that I mustn’t get laid off, no 
matter what happened.” 

“Keep your hands down, Bill,” 
said the doctor mildly. “Talk as much 
as you want to, but keep your hands 
in your lap.” 

“TI guess I overdone it,” continued 
Bill. “I guess I took too many chances 
after all . . . Then that drill broke 
into about a dozen pieces and blinded 
me, but I didn’t know what had hap- 
pened to me at first. Well, you know 
the rest, Doc.” 

“That was tough,” said the doctor. 

“What I am going to say may sound 
silly,” said Bill, “but I want to say 
it once and get it off my chest, be- 
cause there’s nothing I’m not will- 
ing to do for a man like you, and I’ve 
thought about it a lot ... Now here’s 
what I want to say just one time: 
If you ever want me for anything, 
all you got to do is to say the word 
and I'll drop everything and come 
running, no matter where I am. And 
when I say anything, I mean any- 
thing, including my life . . . I just 
wanted to say it one time.” 

“T appreciate that,” said the doctor, 

“TI just wanted to say it,” said Bill. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then the doctor spoke cautiously: 
“Everything that could be done for a 
man was done for you, Bill, and 
there’s no reason to think the opera- 








WILLIAM MARCH 
William Edward March Campbell di- 


vides his name according to which of his 
two professions he happens to be work- 
ing at. When he was vice-president of a 
steamship corporation he was known as 
William Campbell; when he signs his 
short stories he uses the name William 
March. For years he kept his two iden- 
tities separate, while his stories were ap- 
pearing in the leading magazines and 
anthologies. Recently he gave up busi- 
ness definitely to devote all his time to 
writing. The result is a book of short 
stories, Some Like Them Short (Little 
Brown), just published. Mr. March was 
born and raised in Alabama and served 
in the Marine Corps during the war— 
an experience about which he has writ- 
ten’ some of his best stories. 








tion was unsuccessful. But sometimes 
it doesn’t work, no matter how hard 
we try.” 

“T’m not worrying about that,” said 
Bill quietly, “because I’ve got faith. 
I know, just as sure as I know I’m 
sitting here, that when you take off 
the bandages I'll be looking into your 
face.” 

“You might be disappointed,” said 
the doctor slowly. “You’d better take 
that possibility into consideration. 
Don’t get your hopes too high.” 

The doctor’s small delicate hands 
rested against his knees. He leaned 
forward a little and peered into his 
patient’s face. 

“Have you got some kids at home, 
too?” asked Bill. 

The doctor went to the window. 
He pulled gently on the cord, and the 
thick curtains parted and slid back 
soundlessly. “I have tkree little 
girls,” he said. 

The autumn sunlight came strong- 
ly into the room and lay in a bright 
wedge across the floor, touching Bill’s 
hands, his rough, uplifted face, and 
the wall beyond. 

“Well, now, that’s funny. I’ve got 
three little boys ... Can you beat 
that?” 


“It’s what they call a coincidence,” 
said the doctor. 

He came back to the chair and 
stood between Bill and the sunlight, 
“You can raise your hands now, if 
you want to,” he said wearily. 

Bill lifted his hairy, oil-stained 
hands and rested them against his 
temples. He spoke with surprise. 

“The bandages are off now, ain’t 
they, Doc?” 

“Fea” 

The doctor shook his head and 
moved to one side, and again the 
strong sunlight fell on Bill’s broad, 
good-natured Slavic face. 

“T don’t mind telling you, now that 
I got my eyesight back,” said Bill, 
“that I've been kidding about not 
being afraid. I’ve been scared to 
death most of the time, Doc, but I 
guess you knew that too. That’s why 
I’ve been acting like a kid today, I 
guess. It’s relief of having it over and 
knowing that I can see again... You 
can turn the light on any time you 
want to. I’m ready.” 

The doctor did not answer. 

“My old lady was in to see me yes- 
terday,” continued Bill: “She said 
they’re holding my job for me at the 
plant. I said to tell ’em I’d be there 
to claim it on Monday morning. I'll 
be glad to get back to work again.” 

The doctor went to the door, and 
spoke gently. “Nurse! ... Nurse, 
you’d better come in now.” 

She entered at once, went to the 
table, and stood beside the vase of 
asters. She looked up after a moment 
and examined Bill’s face. He seemed 
entirely different with the bandages 
removed, and younger, even, than 
she had thought. His eyes were round, 
incorruptibly innocent, and of an 
odd shade of clear, child-like hazel. 
They softened, somehow, his blunt 
hands, his massive chin, and his 
thick, upstanding hair. They changed 
his entire face, she thought, and she 
realized that if she had not seen them 
she would never have really under- 
stood his character, nor would she 
have had the least idea of how he ap- 
peared to people who knew him be- 
fore his accident. As she watched 
him, thinking these things, he smiled 
again, pursed his lips, and turned his 
head in the doctor’s direction. 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked jokingly. “What are you wait- 
ing for? .. . You’re not looking for 
a tin cup and bundle of pencils to 
hand me, are you?” He laughed again. 
“Come on, Doc,” he said. “Don’t keep 
me in suspense this way. You can’t 
expect me to know what you look 
like until you turn on the lights, now 
can you?” 

The doctor did not answer. 

Bill threw out his arms and 

(Concluded on page 25-E) 
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MERRILL MOORE 


STANDS for one thousand. 
M M stands for Moore. M is 

the name of a book of one 
thousand “autobiographical” son- 
nets composed by Merrill Moore. 

One thousand poems is a marvel- 
lous number of poems for a man only 
34. Yet when the pages of M were 
arranged some months ago, Merrill 
Moore had to select the poems from 
his file of about fifty thousand poems. 
And he writes at the rate of from 
four to a hundred poems in one day! 

Such a talent for mass-production 
of poetry suggests that Merrill Moore 
is indeed a man of this mass produc- 
tion age. 

Other ways come to mind in which 
Merrill Moore stands as a “man of 
the age.” This is an age of science, we 
often hear; and Merrill Moore is a 
scientist. He is a physician. 

This is an age in which men study 

the “new science” of psychology; 
and Merrill Moore studies the mind, 
and has published works on the psy- 
chology of suicides. 
- This is an age of specialists, we 
say, and note that the tendency in 
all fields of work is for men to “know 
more and more about less and less.” 
Doctor Moore, as a poet, is a special- 
ist, for his fifty thousand poems fal] 
generally into a form of 14 lines. 

This is an age of action, we hear 
said, and Merrill Moore must be a 
man of action, for he has instructed 
at the Harvard Medical School, done 
research work in neuro-psychiatry 
at the Boston City and Boston Psy- 


chopathic Hospitals, had fun with his , 


two young sons, and every year in 
a swimming contest raced through 
twelve miles of cool green water 
from Charlestown to Boston Light. 
Besides he has carried on a pri- 
vate medical practice, and published 
books of poems: Besides he has pub- 
lished The Noise that Time Makes 
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and Six Sides to a Man, besides the 
new M. 

These poems in M are part of a 
growing “autobiography of a person 
in a period,” who is, at one and the 
same time, interestingly different 
from all the rest of us, and yet much 
like us. We can see this most simply 
ilustrated in the following poems: 


Brothers 


Brother, I was wondering if you 
thought 

You could tell me why it was we fought 

Each other as we always used to do? 

Do you remember the time we climbed 
up to 

The top of the water-tank and I cried, 
“Hey, 

Look out! I’m going to knock the tad- 
der away!” 

And you yelled, “No, don’t do that, 
brother, please! 

I’d fall from here and break my hands 
and knees—” 


No, brother, I can’t. Do you remember 

One day—it was the twenty-sixth of 
December, 

And we were playing with our Christ- 
mas toys 

In our back yard away from the other 
boys— 

And you took my sled, and I hit you on 
the head 

With a stick, and was frightened, 
thinking you were dead. 


“Brothers” is not a poem of ‘““mem- 
orable phrases”; yet it has the ap- 
peal common to Moore’s poems; it is 
interesting as a person is interesting, 
when he talks from his real experi- 
ences. 

We have heard of people falling 
asleep at the wheel while driving at 
night; perhaps we have done it our- 
selves. One person experienced it 
like this: 


Falling Asleep at the Wheel 

While Driving at Night 

The telephone poles flit past me rhyth- 
mically, 

Past the outer corner of my eye; 

The posts of the fence flash by in 
quick succession, 

As if they had decided that their pro- 
fession 

Was to acknowledge every second’s 
birth, 

Seconds springing like jonquils from 
the earth 

In early spring when one can almost 
see 

Them break the mold and spring up 
instantly. 


The wires hum by that parallel my 
route. 
I overtake a cloud, the moon comes out. 


Between where I am now and where I 
sleep 

There is a long smooth stretch that I 
must keep 

My heavy eyes on while the metro- 
nome 

Of roaring motor bears me to my home. 


The imagination that sees the 
fence-posts flashing by as if they ac- 
knowledged “every second’s birth, 
Seconds springing like jonquils from 
the earth,” and the more concentrat- 
ed language in the above poem make 
it a better poem than Brothers. From 
the viewpoint of experience present- 
ed, this poem might be contrasted 
with Robert Frost’s “Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy Evening.” 

The “far-roving mind” of a per- 
son is inevitably engaged in an 
awareness of death. In the follow- 
ing sonnet, which, like all of Moore’s, 
is not a sonnet in the traditional 
form, we find a consideration of one 
being taken as if death had broken 
in upon a conversation between the 
two living. 


Now That She Knows Is Little 
Consolation 


Wherever there is to go now she is 
there, 

Whatever there is to learn, she knows 
it now. 

She has never returned to tell us how 

It is there, where she is, as she would 
do 

If she were able, I think—that is, if I 
know her, 

And if I do not no one knows her now. 


We talked (together) with life, but 
death broke in 

The conversation and would not hold 
his tongue. 

I saw he wanted her, wanted to speak 
to her. 

I tried to talk, engage him in conversa- 
tion, 

But no, not at all, he wanted to speak 
to her, 

For she was beautiful and she was 
young.... 


And now that she knows and is there, 
not to return, 

And does not reply, is little consola- 
tion. 


From M: One Thousand Autobio- 
graphical Sonnets, by Merrill Moore. 
Copyright, 1938, by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HE very different poets rep- 
resented today have one 
quality in common. They 
possess a distinction in writing that 
comes from their discriminating, eco- 
nomical, and original use of words. 
They do not echo other poets; they 
have something of their own to say. 
Their. phrases are accurate; their 
lines are not filled in with aimless 
language. 


Besides its subtle precision of descrip- 
tion, “Aspiring Intruders” has another 
merit, that of suggesting even more than it 
says. 


Aspiring Intruders 
The hard, oak-paneled door, 
Thick, stiff with age, 
Creaked with muted whine. 
We held the candle high. 
Here was a remnant of years long laid 
away. 
We paused and peered 
With curious reverence. 
Under a film of cobweb dust 
Lay memories preserved in substance. 
The fluttering light, 
Rare and cunning softness, 
Moved from the bench to hearth and 
rafter, 
With obedient shadows looming after 
it. 
A few brief, breathless moments 
We spent in quiet awe, 
Then closed the heavy door, 
Sealing within the musty murmurings 
Of age. 
Catherine Ann Lawrence, 17 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. High School 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


Though “The Ghost Kings” resorts to the 
old devices of poetry more than do the other 
poems on this page, it does so most success- 
fully, with economy and frequent originality 
of phrasing. The theme is certainly modern. 
And who does not thrill to such music and 


pictures? 


The Ghost Kings 


The ghost kings are marching, 

The midnight knows their tread; 

From the distant, stealthy planets 

Of the dim, unstable dead, 

There are whisperings on the night- 
winds; 

And the shuddering stars have fled. 


A ghostly trumpet echoes 

From a barren mountain-head; 

Through the fen the wandering witch- 
lights 

Gleam like phantom arrows sped; 

There is silence in the valleys, 

And the moon is rising red. 


The ghost kings are marching 
Down the ages’ dusty maze; 








The unseen feet are tramping 
Through the moonlight’s pallid haze, 
Down the hollow, clanging stairways 
Of a million yesterdays. 


The ghost kings are marching, 

Where the vague moon-vapor creeps, 
While the night-wind to their coming 
Like a thundrous herald sweeps. 

They are clad in ancient grandeur, 
But the world, unheeding, sleeps. 


Jay Beaumont, 17 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) High School 
Miss Marjorie Follmer, Teacher 


The two poems by Norris Embry are 
somewhat lacking in color, but the lines 
are compact and the images appropriate, 


Knowledge 


After knowing that we know— 
The mind awakened to the fact— 
We rush oblivion’s door, 
And find the lock intact. 


When past pleasures crumble, 
New ones are explored; 

We grasp at tangibles 

With fumbling accord. 


Sorrow 

Sorrow will unfold itself endlessly to 
its chosen, 

Binding the years with a single chafing 
cord, 

Until the waiting lips are frozen, 

And spent the sap that youth held 
stored. 

Then are the limbs unbound, wherein 
each vein 

Runs dry like river beds the summer’s 
mouth has sucked; 

Then do they find the blossom beaten 
away by rain, 

The fruit upon the tree already 
plucked. 


Norris Embry, 18 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. High School 
Miss Frances Rouse, Teacher 


The following poems by Robert Burns 
Begg have all of the values of which I have 
been speaking. 


Ad Infinitum 


The old man sat beside the fire 

That burdened rafters of the room 

With creosote and gloom. 

“The great and good who might have 
been,” 

The old man said, 

“Are dead, are dead.” 


The young man crouched, and smelled 
the 

Unborn blossoms in the wood, 

“The great, the good, 

Are just set free,” said he, 

“Like me, like me!” 
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“Life is like a slimy snail, 
Whose aimless trail 

Is but rememberings and dung,” 
The old man flung. 


“Life is strong, the fight is grand, 
The greatest rivers are unspanned, 
And wait to be, by me, by me!” 
Youth cried, undauntedly. 


Thus they argued till the old man died, 

Then down inside 

The boy became afraid, and said, 

“The great and good who might have 
been 

Are dead!” 

And hung his head. 


Telephone Wires 


I hear the spinning hum of untold bees 

Lashed to fury by the numbing cold: 

They burn like rivets through unnec- 
tared trees 

That man has reared. And I am told 

This shape was reared before on holy 
hills, 

Was reared in mock two thousand 
years ago; 

The fruit from which, as yet, abun- 
dant spills; 

Whose fertile seeds have yet great 
lands to sow. 

I see as parallels both pain and joy; 

In vibrant sympathy they span the 
earth: 

While one metallic strand may strike 
-« « GEGIEOF ... . ‘ 

Another keyed to it in pulsing song, 
speaks mirth! 


Cattle Draw 
Knots of muscle slip © 
Beneath sleek hides. 
Sweating, shouting men 
Pile the stone-boat high, 
And flail the steaming sides 
Of yoke on yoke 
With knotted rawhide whips. 
The red earth shines like tile 
As each boat slips 
Its scant six feet. 
All weights are used 
And men get on to ride. 
Gee breaks it out. 
It slides; eight hooves that pound 
Like polished pistons push away 
Two yards of hard baked clay; 
And big men smile. 
Robert Burns Begg, Jr., 17 
Powers Institute 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Esther C. Olson, Teacher 
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Adventures in Reading 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


HAVE never received more inter- 

esting letters about books than 
those that have come from every cor- 
ner of the country, in answer to my 
call for information on “My Favorite 
Book Before I Was Twelve — and 
Why.” The greatest surprise has been 
the postscripts many of you added, in 
response to my hint that I would be 
happier if I could know, also, what 
book was now your favorite. The 
jump from Winnie-the-Pooh to The 
Plastic Age, from Under the Lilacs 
to Gone with the Wind, from Little 
Orvie to Of Mice and Men, from 
Jeanne to Of Human Bondage shows 
what a gap there may be between the 
teens and the years before. 

I wish I could reply to all these 
messages, but that has already be- 
come impossible. So will you please 
take this as a personal thank you, if 
you have written me a letter? 

i * * 

Books are tools for as many pur- 
poses as there are trades or hobbies 
or personal interests. Take, for in- 
stance, SoYou Want to Open a Shop? 
by Alissa Keir (Whittlesey House, 
$2.00). This has information for 
which I am constantly asked and 
which I usually cannot find, how to 
open and run a tearoom, beauty par- 
lor, dress shop, lingerie shop, book- 
shop, gift shop, an interior decorat- 
ing establishment, shops for knitted 
things, for hats, for flowers, for real 
estate. The advice is plain, meant for 
those with little experience and 
plenty of grit. Lists of trade papers 
are given with each; this shows un- 
derstanding of how one keeps up 
with the times. The advice on financ- 
ing is also valuable. 

Along an entirely different line, 
The Stamp Club: Its Organization 
and Management, by L. Winthrop 
Perkins (Lindquist, $1), is a practi- 
cally useful guide to all its title indi- 
cates. The author comes from the 
Lower Merion Junior High School. 
This book was brought to my atten- 
tion by a stamp man of standing. 

I don’t know whether Post Haste, 
by M. C. Foley (Harper, $1), is a 
textbook or not. If it is, I suppose it 
should not be included here, because 
I cannot undertake to keep up with 
new publications in this wide field. 
But I don’t see why anybody, in or 
out of school, should not find himself 
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writing much better letters—wheth- 
er social or commercial-—-as a result 
of reading it, and while he is doing 
so he will have as good a time as 
many a novel would give him. One 
reason for this is the choice of illus- 


Drawing by Helen Hokinson from Safe 
Conduct by Margaret Fishback (Harcourt 
Brace) 


trative material; many of the letters 
are so funny, so vivacious, so breezy 
and so generally different, that I read 
the book through at a sitting. 

(By the way, I just looked up this 
book in the catalogue and it is a high 
school textbook. That just goes to 
show you how much more lively 
schoolbooks are now than they were 
in my day.) 

There is a new manual in the Kit- 
son Careers Series (Funk, $1.50) 
called Dental Careers, by Chase G. 
Woodward; it tells you what are the 
present and future opportunities in 
dentistry and dental hygiene, and I 
don’t know any other book for young 
people that does. The other in this 
series just out is by the same writer, 
The Big Store: Opportunities in De- 
partment Store Work. 

I don’t need to tell you more than 
the name about the next book on 
my desk: How to Be a G-Man, by 
Tom Tracy and Leon G. Turrou, in 
collaboration with George Daws 
(McBride, $2). The publishers say it 
“must not be considered as the offi- 
cial handbook of the F.B.L,” but 
it follows the “$6,000 training’ that 
the Government gives prospective 
agents, in photographs, drawings, 
and realistic explanations. It isn’t a 
correspondence school course and I 
don’t know how much actual voca- 
tional use it may have, but I do know 
a good many boys will have a great 
time with it. Especially, I may add, 
in the part about decoding secret 
messages. 


There is a new edition of the Radio 
Amateur’s Hand Book, by A. F. Col- 
lins and A. P. Morgan (Crowell, $2), 
which brings this standard guide, 
companion and friend of the wireless 
amateur clear up to 1939. Oh yes, I 
mustn’t forget, now that I have in- 
troduced the subject of decoding, 
that the book of whose publication 
I was told in advance by cryptogram 
enthusiasts all over the United 
States, Secret and Urgent: the Story 
of Codes and Ciphers, by Fletcher 
Pratt (Bobbs Merrill, $3.75), is just 
out and as good as they said it would 
be. I am constantly asked for books 
that go extensively into methods of 
solution, and this one explains all 
methods with care and detail. Tell- 
ing the story of secret writing and its 
part in history is bound to be dra- 
matic; you will find the book ex- 
citing. 

Do you admit snakes to your in- 
terest in natural history? If so, you 
will like to know that there is a new 
guide to their identification, What 
Snake Is That?, by Roger Conant and 
William Bridges (Appleton). It in- 
cludes absorbing information on 
habitat and behavior. 

I like Margaret Fishback’s Safe 
Conduct (Harcourt, $2), a high-pow- 
ered, cold-blooded, sensible etiquette 
book that takes some of the non- 
sense out of the “charm” books, 
without being too flippant. I still 
think that “Boy Dates Girl,’ Scho- 
lastic’s own manual of etiquette, is 
the best for school age, but when 
you are just out of school and on 
your own, especially in a large city, 
Miss Fishback’s ideas will be worth 
taking into account. 








Sun Will Shine 


(Concluded from page 22-E) 


yawned contentedly, moved in his 
chair, and almost succeeded in facing 
the nurse who still stood beside the 
table. He smiled and winked humor- 
ously at the vacant wall, a yard to 
the left of Miss Conners. 

The doctor spoke. “I’m five feet, 
eight inches tall,” he began in his 
hesitant, compassionate voice. “I 
weigh around a hundred and seven- 
ty-five pounds, so you can imagine 
how paunchy I’m getting to be. I'll 
be fifty-two years old next spring, 
and I’m getting bald. I’ve got on a 
gray suit and tan shoes.” He paused 
a moment, as if to verify his next 
statement. “I’m wearing a blue neck- 
tie today,” he continued, “a dark 
blue necktie with white dots in it.” 


Reprinted from Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, by permission of the editors. 
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Literary Leads 


BOOK FESTIVAL 

The names of the judges who will 
award the two cash prizes of $250 each 
in the nation-wide Children’s Spring 
Book Festival to be celebrated from 
May 7 to 14 inclusive, have been an- 
nounced by the New York Herald 
Tribune which sponsors the event. 
They are Munro Leaf, author of the 
famous Ferdinand; May Lamberton 
Becker of the Herald Tribune and 
Scholastic editorial staffs; Mary Gould 
Davis of the New York Public Library; 
Margaret Ernst, author of Words; and 
Pulitzer Prize winner Stephen Vincent 
Benét, whom you have met so often in 
Scholastic. The Festival, which will be 
celebrated all over the country in 
schools, bookstores and libraries is the 
third annual one of its kind. You will 
remember that last year the prize- 
winning book for older young people 
was John C. Tunis’ Iron Duke, a novel 
of college life from which we reprint- 
ed a chapter last semester. 


DRAMA 

That high school students enjoy clas- 
sical dramas and spend their money 
on them was indicated by the attend- 
ance at three plays presented by the 
WPA Federal Theatre Project in New 
York high schools this past year. In all 
forty performances of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer, and Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People drew approximately 40,000 
spectators at reduced student prices. 


SHIFT 

The Saturday Review of Literature, 
founded in 1924, has been acquired by 
Joseph Hilton Smyth and Harrison 
Smith of the publishing house of Har- 
rison - Hilton Books, Inc. Readers’ of 


this literary weekly are glad to learn 
that the editorial board, made up of 
William Rose Benét, Henry Seidel Can- 
by, Christopher Morley, Amy Love- 
man and George Stevens, will remain 
intact, as will the magazine’s editorial 
policies. The new owners have, within 
the past three years, also acquired 
ownership of The Living Age, North 
American Review, and Current His- 
tory. 


HISTORY 

For a handsome booklet called The 
Story of the Recorded Word (lots of 
good illustrations), write the New 
York Times, Times Square, New York 
City. The slight charge of 10 cents is 
a good investment for what you'll learn 
about the romance of the written and 
printed word. 


WESTERNER 


Struthers Burt, author of Powder 
River (see page 19-E) has lived in 
Wyoming since 1908, divides his time 
between ranching and writing. You’ll 
find one of his best short stories, “The 
Fawn,” in the April Atlantic: See also 
his article, “The Confused Liberal,” in 
the April Forum. In this last he set 
forth a case for liberalism and against 
“liberals” who think but fail to act 
and speak. Nevertheless, it is a mes- 
sage of hope that reason and democ- 
racy will triumph because those who 
have known it will not relinquish it 
willingly 


JEWS 

Are the Jews the world’s financiers? 
How about J. P. Morgan, Rockefeller, 
Ford, Carnegie? Are they Commu- 
nists, as Father Coughlin claims? Have 
the Jews ever had economic control of 
Europe? For answers to these ques- 
tions read Philip S. Bernstein’s article, 
“Some Facts About the Jews,” in the 
April Harpers 








WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


What’s Wrong With This 


Sentence? 


By Gretta Baker 


Can you spot an error when you see 
it? Then try your luck with these sen- 
tences and see how many wrong ones 
you can find. Key is given on page 35. 


1. This is a secret between you and I. 

2. The Smiths invited my brother 
and me to the party. 

3. Everybody should be willing to do 
their share. 

4. The candy was divided between 
the three of us. 

5. “Lie down, Rex, and stop bark- 
ing!” the boy commanded. 

6. If ’'d of known you were away, I 
should have written you. 

7. Has the child drunk all the milk? 

8. Do you object to my leaving 
early? 


9. Everybody .is entitled to their 
own views on the subject. 

10. Bob is much taller than her. 

11. It begun to rain after we left the 
house. 

12. Everybody but you and me left 
early 

13. Will you loan me five dollars un- 
til Monday? 

14. Do you enjoy those kind of 
peaches? 

15. You only need three cupfuls of 
fiour for the biscuits. ; 

16. Everyone of your friends sent 
their regards. 

17. I wish I could play tennis like 
Fred does. 

18. Either he or I am going. 

19. We have a new preacher whom 
many people claim to be very eloquent. 

20. A complete stock of canned 
goods and groceries are offered in the 
basement. 


Powder River 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


what shall happen to the great grazing 
highlands of America. 

As for the other two epics, they are 
quite clear. To begin with, are the 
Sioux. Their rise to power, their might, 
their downfall. To end with, there js 
the northwestern cattle business. The 
northern cowboy. The epic of the open 
range. 

To the American, although most of 
them don’t know it, the Powder River 
country deserves to be as memorable 
as Marathon is to the Greeks, the walls 
of Vienna to the Austrians, Charles 
Martel at Tours to western Europe. 

Powder River witnessed the end of 
over two hundred years of Indian fight- 
ing. There finally the Indian lance was 
shivered; there white clay overlaid red 
earth. There the rifle conquered the 
bow and arrow. In the shadow of the 
Big Horns the tepee fires were put out 
and the tepees folded. Not that there 
wasn’t plenty of Indian fighting after- 
wards; there was. The Nez Percés, the 
Utes, the Apaches; the tragic Messiah 
Craze — the Ghost Dancing — of the 
early nineties. Half a dozen other out- 
breaks. But with the final defeat of the 
Sioux the Indian everywhere knew he 
was beaten, and for good. 

Into the still rising sunset dust of the 
retreating Sioux rode the waiting cat- 
tleman. And there began the second 
great epic of the Powder. 

The story of the northwestern cat- 
tle business, the truly American cat- 
tle business, not half Spanish as was 
the cattle business of Texas and the 
Southwest, began on the Powder. And 
with it the companion epic of the north- 
western open range. I don’t mean the 


unfenced range. I-mean the old open . 


range where a man turned his cattle 
loose and saw them maybe only twice 
a year, at the spring and fall round- 
ups, and where in blizzards the stock 
drifted a hundred to three hundred 
miles. 

Because the Powder was the great- 
est grass country in the Northwest, 
save for the Dakotas and southeastern 
Wyoming, because it lay right in the 
path of the advancing Texans, it be- 
came an epitome of the indigenous 
American cattle business and of that 
new figure, never before known in the 
Northwest, the purely American cow- 
boy. The Powder, partially settled by 
Texans, instructed by them, taught all 
the Northwest the lore of the range. 
The Powder changed the great north- 
ern Rocky Mountain states from gold 
countries to cattle countries, just as 
awhile before the gold miners had 
changed them from fur states to gold 
states. 

Powder River deserves clear title to 
its password and rallying cry. 





Reprinted from Powder River, by 
Struthers Burt (“Rivers of America” 
series), by permission of Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., publishers. 
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“The World Is in Your Hands” 


A Commencement Play by Elizabeth Sampson 


CHARACTERS 
PETE 
JAKE 
Mrs. BARNES 
Mr. BARNES 
ALICE, 

their daughter 


JERRY 
GREGG 
A FARMER 
His WIFE 
Mary JANE, 
their daughter 


Time: Afternoon following the high school 
commencement exercises, 

Scene: Living room of Jerry’s home. There 
is a fireplace at one end of the room with a 
davenport on one side and a chair on the 
other. Jerry has one arm on the mantel of 
the fireplace and is softly whistling to him- 
self. Gregg is half sitting, half lying on the 
couch with one leg thrown over the arm 
of it. He is tossing his diploma lightly in 
the air as he speaks: 

Grecc: So, it’s finally over. Frankly, 
I'd never thought I’d see the day when 
I could walk out of those high school 
doors for the last time. Four years of 
back - breaking work represented by 
this little slip of paper. Sometimes I 
wonder, my fran’, whether it’s worth it. 

Jerry (laughingly): Four years of 
back - breaking work! Huh! That’s 
good! The only time you ever sweat a 
little over your lessons was this last 
month when you thought you weren’t 
going to graduate. 

Grecc (complacently): Jerome, you 
cut me to the quick. I’ll have you know 
that my average was 75—as good a 
mark as you'll find any day. You know 
it’s a dreadful thing to be disillusioned. 
Here I'd always thought that after 
graduation my worries were over, but 
it seems we’re to be thrust upon this 
hard cruel world without a breathing 
spell. 

Jerry: Are you referring to Mayor 
Graham’s speech at commencement 
this morning? 

Grecc: But who else? (Stands up 
and with mock eloquence imitates the 
mayor) “My young friends, today you 
stand upon the threshold of a new 
world. It is a hard world, and in it 
there is much that is not good. We put 
the world in your hands. It is for you 
to make it what you want it to be. You 
must not only steel yourself against 
the hard knocks it will give you, but 
fight to make it a better place in which 
to live. You are leaving the shelter of 
your nest, and like young birds must 
try your wings—” ah phooey! 

Jerry: Well, I don’t deny that the 
old guy gets too dramatic when it 
comes to speeches. But. you know, 
there’s a lot in what he says. I mean 
about our inheriting the world and 
making it what we want. 

Grecc: And again I say phooey! We'll 
go along in our own special rut all 
through life, taking what we get and 
being thankful for it. It won’t be any 
different with us than it was with our 
parents or grandparents. Things are 
all right as they are now. I’m perfect- 
ly satisfied. 
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Many high schools are now using new 
and stimulating types of commencement 


‘ programs involving the active participa- 


tion of the graduating classes. Among 
the most effective of these that we have 
seen is the accompanying original play, 
“The World Is in Your Hands,” written 
by Miss Elizabeth Sampson, a member 
of the class of 1938 at Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Washington. This 
play was produced as the commence- 
ment program at that school last June, 
all work being done by seniors. It was 
under the direction of Miss Ruth West, 
Head of the Social Studies Department, 
and a widely known educator, who is now 
President of the National Council for 
Social Studies. Schools desiring to pro- 
duce this play should address Miss West. 








JERRY (rather irritated): Wait a min- 
ute, boy! If every one since the begin- 
ning of time had gone through life in 
their own little rut without ever try- 
ing to climb out, we’d still be living in 
caves, wearing bear skins, and saying 
Ugh! In the second place, you say that 
you're perfectly satisfied. What about 
our 10,500,000 unemployed and our 10,- 
000,000 sharecroppers? 

GreGG: But there’ll always be peo- 
ple like them. We can’t do anything 
about it. Come on, Jerry, stop preach- 
ing, and let’s go over to Jack’s and 
have a game of tennis. 

JERRY: Oh, no you don’t (shoves him 
back on the davenport). You got me 
started on this. Now you’re going to 
hear me out. We’ve got problems to 
face —big ones, and not the least 


Rothstein for Farm Security Administration 
“We're like a mule in a mine,” the farm- 
er of a hundred years ago complained. 
Prosperous modern farmers can take ad- 
vantage of many labor-saving devices. 
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among them is this problem of unem- 
ployment. And that concerns you and 
your future. It’s plain that unemploy- 
ment is an immediate result of our 
miraculous scientific development. If 
that isn’t remedied, Gregg, it will be 
a case of walking one foot ahead up 
the Road of Progress and slipping back 
two. It seems that unemployment is a 
major cause of so many social disor- 
ders — child labor, crime, poverty, 
slums, and so forth. We can see that no 
matter how much scientific progress 
we make, it will be useless if it aggra- 
vates these conditions: 

GREGG: Wait a minute, Jerry, I know 
we've got a lot of unemployment, but 
that’s just because of the depression. 

JERRY (Tears his hair exasperated- 
ly): Ignorance like that floors me. Seri- 
ously though, Gregg, let me show you 
just how and why you're kidding your- 
self. 

Gregg (resignedly): Okay. 

JERRY: Well, up until the last cen- 
tury when manufacturing came into 
such importance, mass unemployment 
hadn’t been so much in evidence. Every 
man had work to do, but few of us 
nowadays would care to work under 
the conditions they did. The curse 
which God put upon Adam and Eve 
was fulfilled. “By the sweat of your 
brow shall ye eat bread.” Let’s picture 
the kitchen of a farmhouse in this 
country a hundred years ago. 

(Stage blackens. Curtain on the in- 
ner stage opens on a small bare room 
with a table and three chairs, a stove, 
cupboard, etc. The women are dressed 
in drab gingham. The mother, standing 
at the window finally speaks). 

MorTuHer: All right, Mary Jane, dish 
out the potatoes. Your pa’s coming 
now. Poor soul! He’s had a hard day. 
His shoulders are so stooped. (Wor- 
riedly) Your pa’s not been looking 
well lately, Mary Jane. He’s getting 
thinner. 

Mary JANE: Like as not it’s the 
spring planting. It’s too hard for him. 
Wish we could afford to hire some 
help. 

MorTuer: We ain’t making enough 
fer that yet.— Shh—he’s coming. 

(Father enters, a dusty bedraggled 
figure in rough homespun.) 

Mary JANE: Supper’s ready, pa. 

(Father nods, goes to the washbasin 
and washes hands and face, dries them 
slowly and hangs the towel upon the 
rack. Sits down wearily at the table 
while Mother and Mary Jane set the 
food before him). 

MoTHER (anxiously): Discouraged 
*’bout somethin’ pa? That west field’s 
awful big to plow, ain’t it? 

FaTHER: I broke the plow on a big 
rock and the horse lamed on me. 

MortuHeErR: Pshaw, how’d it happen? 
Did she pick up a rock in her shoe? 

FaTHerR: Yah—and I didn’t notice it 
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in time. Now when’ll we finish the 
plowing? 

MorTuHeEr: Don’t worry, pa, that ain’t 
so bad. Eat your supper. You'll feel 
better. 

FaTHER (slowly, avoiding Mother’s 
eyes): But that ain’t all, ma. I didn’t 

_ tie Betsy safe to the fence in the pas- 
ture—and she got loose and wandered 
off. She—she mired in the swamp. 

MorTuHER: Pa! 

Mary JANE (half rising): Pa! You 
didn’t have to shoot her? 

FaTHER (heavily): Yep—her milking 
days is over. I had to shoot her right 
there. 

Mary JANE: But pa, she’s the only 
one we had! I’ve got to have that cow 
for butter money. 

FaTHER: It’s too late now, Mary Jane. 
We'll have to get along as best we can 
till we can afford another one (de- 
spondently) Sometimes I get awfully 
discouraged. Seems as if the only 
earthly reason we’re down here is to 
work. We’re like a mule in a mine. 
Eat, work, go to bed, get up, eat, work, 
go to bed again. We work our lives 
away to get enough money so we can 
keep our strength so’s we can work 
to get more bread. I dunno, it seems 
sort of useless. I wonder if things will 
ever be any different. I wonder if 
farming a-hundred years from 
now will be easier. 

MortuHeER: Well, I dunno, pa, but 
I’ve a hunch that 100 years from 
now there’ll be machines to plow 
and harrow and thrash the wheat 
—and cream separators. It’ll be a 
better world and an easier. 

(Inner stage blackens and out- 
er stage lightens.) 

JERRY: And if they could have 
actually looked into this modern 
world of ours, Gregg, and seen all 
of our conveniences and luxuries, 
they would have felt that the 
curse was lifted at last, that the 
majority of us no longer “ate 
bread by the sweat of our 
brows.” 

Grecc: Well, then we’re doing 
all right, aren’t we? I don’t get 
what you’re driving at, Jerry. 

JERRY: It’s just this. Sure, 
many of us can take things eas- 
ier, now. But what about the 
rest? 

Grecc: Aw, you're talking 
crazy, Jerry. Why, new inven- 
tions in factories, for instance, 
saves time, labor, money— 


Jerry: Sure—for the manufac- Deserted, but busy ... An ever-decreasing number of 
men are needed to carry on many operations of steel doing our labor we could pro- 
making in a modern plant like the one shown here. 


turer, but what about the work- 
ers? Take for instance this new 
cotton picker they have down 
south that will put thousands of 
people out of work—people whose only 
chance of making a livelihood is by 
picking cotton—and there’s the new 
electric eye which can do miraculous 
things now which for years only skilled 
laborers could do. I heard recently of 
a new machine being installed which 
can produce steel products of any size, 
shape, or form from iron ore all in one 
process. When that goes into operation, 









85,000 men will be put out of work. 
Just imagine, Gregg, a scene outside 
that steel plant just after the men have 
been laid off. 

(Outer stage darkens and inner 
stage lightens. At one side of the stage 
is a timekeeper’s window. He is pay- 
ing off several men. After receiving 
their envelopes, the men pass off the 
stage grumbling among themselves. 
Two of them remain, leaning against 
the factory gate, talking.) 

JAKE: Well, that’s that. We’re given 
a couple of extra dollars in our pay 
check and told to go off and find a job 
somewheres else. 

Pete: Yeah—and makin’ steel’s all 
we know. Now a machine’s got our 
place. 

JAKE: How do they figger we’re go- 
ing to make out? That blasted machine 
don’t have to feed and clothe six kids. 

Pete (disgustedly): Oh they don’t 
figger about us. The only thing they 
give a darn about is seeing that their 
own dough comes rolling in. (pauses 
a moment) Me and Mary was going to 
be married next month .. . (bitterly) 
And I’ve been working in this factory 
since I was twelve. 

JAKE: Well, dig ditches, kid. (pauses) 
Trouble is, though, they’ve got these 
new derricks on the road and they can 








do the work twice as fast as men. It’s 
getting so’s a man can’t find decent 
work to do. Some day things will be 
different, though, if it takes a bloody 
revolution to change them. Oh, well, 
what’s the use of beefing? So long, 
Pete, see you in the breadline! 


(Fade in) 


Grece (getting up and walking 
around the room): Gosh, I didn’t think 











things were that bad. But are the men 
really so bitter? 

Jerry: Some of them, yes. . . . Those 
who are put out of work by machines 
or those who work under abominable 
conditions and low wages. But can yoy 
blame them? A man’s got to have 
work—worthwhile work, or he can't 
be happy. In the old days it was q 
problem of too much work to do, and 
now we’re wondering if, in the future, 
there’ll be enough work for all. So 
what are we going to do? We can't 
stop scientific progress. 

Grecc: Yeah, but on the other hand, 
you can’t let machines do all the work, 
and then dole money out to people for 
food and clothing. Look what hap- 
pened to Rome when they went on 
the dole system. 

JERRY: Right you are, my boy! Still 
there must be some answer. There has 
to be—and that’s where we come in, 
We’re the guys that will have to solve 
that problem. If everyone’s as in- 
different to the need for reform as you 
are, Gregg, it’s anyone’s guess where 
we'll all end up. 

Grecc: Yet won’t everything sort of 
take care of itself just as it has in the 
past? 

JERRY: Wrong again! Everything 
hasn’t taken care of itself in the past. 
The trouble is it takes such a darn 
long time for most of us to grasp 
a new idea. Anyone who ad- 
vances some reform is a radical 
and people become blinded by 
visions of revolution and dicta- 
torship. They cling desperately to 
conventional ways. Any reform 
comes about slowly. But we can’t 
allow that now. We’ve reached a 
dizzy height of civilization. Some 
are afraid to look into the future. 
They can see only a world of be- 
wildering technological changes. 
But we’ve got to go on. 

Grecc: In other words, we’ve 
got a stick of dynamite in our 
hands, eh? 

Jerry: Exactly. But just think 
what a stick of dynamite can do. 
If used in a mine, weeks of labor 
can be accomplished, but in a 
few seconds, if handled careless- 
ly, destruction of life and prop- 
erty is the result. It’s the same 
way with these machines. If we 
allow them to benefit only a few, 
the whole structure of society 
may collapse. But if used hu- 
manely they can raise living 
standards and give all men a 
richer, fuller life. With machines 


duce more goods less expensive- 
ly. But now with all of our sur- 
plus, we aren’t producing enough to 
supply what is needed. 

Grecc: Say, what are you talking 
about! We’re producing so much now 
that we have to pour milk on the high- 
ways and let fruit rot under the trees. 

Jerry: Yet we have 10,000,000 
sharecroppers down south living large- 
ly on corn bread and molasses. And 
we've got children going hungry in 
city slums—and you say we're pro- 
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“We eat, work, go to bed, get up, eat, work, go to bed again,”’ complains the farmer 
of a hundred years ago in this play. Here a modern farm family budgets its income. 


ducing too much! But if we used these 
remarkable machines of ours to fullest 
advantage, all our people could have 
both necessities and luxuries 

Grecc: Not if they didn’t have work. 
You haven’t given me an answer to 
that. Just what’re you going to do with 
all these men that are put out of work 
by machines? 

Jerry: Say, if 1 could answer that 
question, I wouldn’t waste time talk- 
ing to you. That’s just what I’ve been 
trying to pound into that dense skull 
of yours. You and I, alone, can’t find 
the answer. It’s got to grow out of the 
thinking and planning of our entire 
generation. And the solution must 
come about through a new and broad 
er kind of education. 

Grecc (shaking his head): I don’t 
get you. 

JERRY: Look, Gregg, youth must be 
taught vocational, moral, physical, 
and citizenship training, and made to 
realize that only by active cooperation 
and interest in the general welfare of 
mankind can we progress in the right 
direction. 

Grecc: Yeah, but if we’re going to 
acquire all this brotherly-love stuff, 
we'll have to get rid of the idea that 
monetary success is the only worth- 
while goal in life. Can education 
change that idea? 

Jerry: Education is the only thing 
that can. We can go just as far as pub- 
lic attitude will allow us, and proper 
education is the one thing which can 
turn that attitude into channels that 
make for progress. 

Grecc: Well, supposing we are able 
to give work to all men—they’re bound 
to have shorter working hours as a 
result—how are they going to use their 
leisure. 

Jerry: Ah, now that’s the easiest 
question you’ve asked me yet. In the 
America I want, men will have time 
to live. There’ll be large recreational 
and cultural centers with artists 
trained arid paid by the government 
and there’ll be adult schools which 
encourage avocations. There'll be 
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plenty of opportunity for attainment 
of ambition. 

Grecc: Say, Jerry, you’re really 
wrapped up in this thing, aren’t you? 

JERRY: So much so that I’ve even got 
a vision of an ideal family life in the 
future. Interested in seeing it? 

Grecc: Well, I guess I can stand a bit 
more. 

JERRY: O. K. Well, we’ll just imagine 
the living room of a home sometime 
in the future. It’s anyone’s guess what 
the style of furniture will be in those 
days, so we’ll stay rather conventional, 
but anyway, just picture a davenport 
and two chairs placed around the fire- 
place. Two women are talking. 

(Fade Out) 

Mrs. BarRNEs: —so Mrs. James and I 
spent the morning at the cooking school 
learning how to use this new stove. 
Can you imagine, Alice, being able 
to prepare-a whole dinner in an hour? 
I’ll surprise you and your father with 
what I’ve planned. We tried out some 
new recipes this morning. 

Atice: I’ve got a surprise for you, 
too, mother. I was over at sewing 
school this afternoon, and I made a 
dress for you that cost only fifty cents. 
This new textile factory can produce 
cloth so cheaply that it costs practi- 
cally nothing for clothes, now. 

Mrs. BarNEs: Alice, you’re a dear! 
But you shouldn’t have wasted your 
time on me. 

Autce: You're still using the old 
phrase “wasting time,” mother. You 
forget that what counts now is what 
we do with our time. And how could 
I use my time better than in preparing 
to take up my domestic duties in 
June? 

Mrs. BarRNEs: You're right, Alice. 
But it wasn’t long ago when time did 
count terribly. Our whole life was cen- 
tered around our work. Now your 
father gets home at two in the after- 
noon. And I’ve been able to realize 
my lifelong ambition of painting por- 
traits through the aid of the govern- 
ment school of art. 

Atice: And Dad has plenty of time 
to study medicine. 


Mrs. Barnes (laughing): Yes, the 
old dear takes everything so seriously. 
But Alice, have you ever realized just 
how much education adds to our en- 
joyment? People used to consider 
themselves through with schoo] when 
they graduated from high or college. 
How different it is now. We depend 
upon schools for so much. Your father 
is the singing teacher at the music 
school and learning to be a doctor. And 
I’m fast becoming a passable painter. 

(Mr. Barnes enters) 

AtIce: Hi Pop! 

Mr. Barnes (mock sternness): Young 
lady, for a woman who is soon to as- 
sume the responsibilities of marriage, 
you greet me with surprising disre- 
spect. 

Atice (mock seriousness): Forgive 
me, most august parent. I humbly be- 
seech you to overlook my youthful 
exuberance and accept this token of 
my apology. (Kisses him solemnly on 
the forehead and then curtseys low.) 

Mr. Barnes: You goose! (pinches 
her ear and then goes over to mother) 
And how is the old woman tonight? 
Have you been slaving all day over a 
hot stove for me? 

Mrs. Barnes (laughing): Talk about 
disrespect! I’m no old woman, and you 
know perfectly well I haven’t slaved 
all day over a hot stove either. Well, 
what shall it be tonight? A quiet eve- 
ning at home, or a visit with the 
Joneses? 

Mr. BaRNEs: Well, to tell you the 
truth, I hadn’t planned on either. I 
thought we might pack our dinner 
and go out to King’s Lake. If we go 
now, we’ll have a couple of hours to 
hike around. [ll bring my mandolin 
and then we can sing after dinner. 
There will be a full moon tonight. How 
about it? 

A.ice: Grand! Ill go pack the din- 
ner. You sit still, mother. 

Mr. BarnEs (Sits down on the daven- 
port and puts his arm around wife): 
Happy, Jane? 

Mrs. BarnEs: I’m happier now than 
I’ve ever been in my life—happy in 
knowing that my family is secure and 
well provided for . .. happy in know- 
ing that there are no more poor in 
our land, and happy because life is 
so good. I look back upon the world 
that has been and thank God we have 
been fortunate enough enough to live 
in this age. 

(Fade in) 

Grecc: It sounds swell, Jerry. But 
is it possible? 

JERRY: Not only possible, but neces- 
sary. We can either become so ma- 
chine-crazy that we destroy ourselves, 
or we can use machines for the benefit 
of all. It has taken genius to invent 
those machines, and now it will take 
clear-headed, intelligent thinking to 
know how to use them. So it’s up to us, 
boy. I believe that because America 
is young and possesses all the faith 
and optimism of youth, we can attain 
that land for which men have been 
searching since civilization began. 
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NEWS AND PICTURES OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





KITCHEN ARTISTS 

“School is O.K., but how about a 
job?” Boys and girls are always asking 
that question. And here’s one answer 
to it—rather a new solution at that. 
It’s the Food Trades Vocational High 
School in New York City. 

This school teaches butchering and 
baking, how to manage tea - rooms, 
cafeterias and grocery stores, how to 
be candy makers, coffee testers, fruit 
and vegetable graders, government 
food inspectors. ° 

But—and here’s good news—Food 
Trades doesn’t teach without a reason. 
At least 800 jobs in New York City 
alone are waiting for the first grad- 
uates. 

Practical and technical training are 
combined at this school. And—believe 
it or not—the class room half is just as 
much fun as the four hours spent in 
shop work. 

The drawing course, for example, 
covers lettering for signs and tags, dis- 
play work, arrangement of decoration 
materials, simple shop plans and lay- 
outs of windows. 

In the same way mathematics takes 
up store operation, mark-up, inventory 
and general business procedure; sci- 
ence teaches food preservation, refrig- 
eration and agents of decomposition; 
and social science includes, in addition 
to American history, the industrial 
history of the food trades and the eco- 
nomics of raw sources, productions and 
distributions of foods. 

Technical training starts at once. The 
butchers and grocers have complete 
model shops. The bakers work with 
the actual equipment they will use in 
commercial organizations. The cafe- 
teria and tea-room students prepare 
and serve the lunches for their class- 
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Courtesy New York Board of Education 
Young butchers-to-be at the Food Trades 
Vocational High School in New York. 


mates and faculty. All the pupils in 
this school are trained in surroundings 
similar to those they will meet in busi- 
ness. 

Best of all, of course, is the fact that 
when they get their diplomas they 
don’t have to worry about jobs. They 
keep right on with what they’ve been 
doing, and get a weekly pay check. 

—Rae V. MAYER 


DE GUSTIBUS 

“When in Rome do as the Romans 
do” was the slogan of the students and 
visitors who attended the annual Latin 


Roman customs and costumes prevailed 
at the annual banquet of the Foreman 
(Arkansas) High School’s annual ban- 
quet held on the “Nones” of January. 


banquet given by the Foreman (Ar. 
kansas) High School Latin Club on 
the Nones of January (January 5), 
This affair, the second of its kind given 
during the club’s history, was carried 
out true to Roman custom. 

The guests, who arrived at solis oc- 
casum clad in togas improvised from 
sheets, drapes, and scarfs and wear- 
ing head garlands, were greeted at the 
door by a friendly Salvete. After re- 
moving their walking shoes they were 
invited to the triclinium which was 
appropriately decorated with flowers 


and ivy and lighted with candles. Ro- . 


man numerals were drawn to deter- 
mine the couch arrangement. After the 
welcome address given in Latin by the 
president, guests reclined on cots and 
couches around the center table. At- 
tractive scrolls containing the program 
for the evening, and the menu were 
given each guest. 

The club had spent many previous 
days studying Roman customs to make 
sure that from the Gustatio, consisting 
of eggs and olives, through the Fercu- 
lum Primum, Secundum, and Tertium 
on to the Commissatio, which was fruit 
juice for wine, the food was typically 
Roman. True to Roman custom the 
food was eaten with the fingers and 
finger bowls were passed between each 
course. 

The program presented during the 
evening consisted of Latin songs and 
jokes, juggling and Roman games. 


THEY GET THE JOBS 

Tired of doing nothing, and realizing 
that they should be contributing to the 
upkeep of their families, five Takoma 
Park (Maryland) youths, recent high 
school graduates, led by Richard E. 
Ellis, 18, got their heads together some 
months ago and organized the Takoma 
General Jobbers Association, for the 


seis. 
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Clarke Willett, one of the founders of 
the Takoma General Jobbers Association 


purpose of “giving the better part of 
the employables” in the district work 
—steady and part-time. 

Unemployment and the sincere will- 
ingness to work are the two main re- 
quirements for membership in the 
TGJA, but members must also be able 
to do almost anything, at a moment’s 
notice, ranging from dish-washing in a 
small restaurant to secretarial work in 
a large business office. Through news- 
paper write-ups in Washington and 
surrounding Maryland, the distribu- 
tion of handbills and through personal 
contact, the Association has success- 
fully publicized their efforts, and con- 
verted outstanding businessmen, build- 
ers, and general contrac- 
tors to their cause. Tem- 
porary help and, eventu- 
ally, steady employment 
for its members within 
various branches of busi- 
ness are two of the aims 
of the youth employment 
agency. 

Each member does his 
share in the distribution 
of circulars and in making 
personal contacts with the 
district’s business and in- 
dustrial leaders. Private 
homes are also notified of 
the purpose of the group 
In case any small jobs 
need doing. Through 
these contacts the boys 
have a general idea of 
just what kind of work is 
most in demand, and they 
keep a file of “prospects” 
for future reference. They 
also find out who, in their 
organization, is best fitted to do the 
work. For those members fortunate 
enough to have a high school education 
or more there are clerical and other 
“white collar” positions, while those 
less fortunate obtain handy-man jobs. 
“We'll do anything in the form of 
work,” Director Ellis declared, “and 
guarantee the quality of service ren- 
dered. If it is not satisfactory we ask 
no compensation.” 
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Dr. John H. Adams, Principal of Perry High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with a few of his “grandchildren.” 


Since its inception three of the origi- 
nal five Association members have ob- 
tained steady employment. New mem- 
bers have since joined up to a total of 
ten boys. Letters requesting informa- 
tion have swamped the boys’ head- 
quarters, but applications are taken 
only when actual employment is in 
great demand and employment is 
given according to the qualifications of 
the applicants. 

Co-operating with Richard E. Ellis 
in orginating the TGJA were: Clarke 
Willett, 19; Norman Cruit, 19; James 
Donley, 18; and Bernard Jenkins, 17, 
all of them residents of Takoma Park, 
Maryland. 

When there are jobs of any kind to 
be done in the Maryland-Washington 
area, the Takoma General Jobbers As- 
sociation get the jobs! 

—THomMaAS EMMETT COLL 


DR. ADAMS’ GRANDCHILDREN 

Over sixty grandchildren! That’s a 
family of which to be proud! But Dr. 
John H. Adams, Principal of Perry 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, has over sixty “grandchildren,” 
the sons and daughters of the boys and 
girls he taught at Monessen High 
School, California State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Allegheny High School in 
Pittsburgh. 

Since he was appointed Principal of 
Perry High School when it was opened 
fifteen years ago, Dr. Adams has helped 
and befriended these “grandchildren.” 
These young boys and girls, sons and 
daughters of his “old” boys and girls, 
don’t call Dr. Adams “grandpop,” but 
rather “pop,” for he has stayed young 
with his “posterity.” So young, in fact, 






that the students find it hard to put 
anything over on him; they know bet- 
ter than to try. 

Not only by his “grandchildren” but 
by every present and former Perryite, 
Dr. Adams has been respected and rev- 
ered as a warm-hearted, kindly ad- 
viser, a good friend, the beacon light 
of education, the head of our school, 
and an inspiration to all his pupils. 

—BETTY JANE LAMB 
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Don’t Miss This Broadcast 
IT’S YOURS 


A Salute to the 
Creative Talents 
of American High 
School Students 
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With the Awards Winners 
As Guest Stars 


Several student, winners in the 15th 
annual Scholastic Awards (the Pulit- 
zer Prizes of the high school world), 
will be invited to New York as guests 
of Scholastic to be introduced during 
a nationwide NBC broadcast. Ask your 
local Blue Network NBC stations 
whether they plan to schedule this im- 
portant school program. 





Ralph Botwick, of Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy, and Laurine Muethel, of Cass 
Technical H. S. (Detroit), two of last 
year’s 14 scholarship winners, watching 
scripts for their cues to speak on the 
Scholastic Awards program last year. 


WJZ 


(and Blue Network stations) 


May 2—2:30 P. M. 


(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 
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27. Meet the Trotters 
By GAY HEAD 


VERYTHING happened at 
kK once to the Trotters. Always 
had. They were that sort of a 
family. Pop teased the kids a lot 
about their “childhood days’’—said 
every time they were sent to the gro- 
cery store on an errand, they brought 
back a broken arm, a black eye, a 
high fever, and a large assortment of 
disease germs! And it was almost 
true; at one time or another they had 
caught practically everything, com- 
ing and going. Still, the all-time rec- 
ord had been set on the day of Peter’s 
fifth birthday party: before break- 
fast Hank fell out of a tree and broke 
his arm; at noon Tommy came home 
from school with chickenpox; by 
night Peter, who had his birthday 
cake, anyhow; and ate most of it, had 
come down with the stomach-ache; 
and the next morning Pat had “blown 
up” with the mumps. Before the 
siege was over, Ginny had mumps on 
one side and chicken-pox all over! 
And, before anyone was back to nor- 
mal Pop received transfer orders 
from his company’s home office. They 
had to move again. 

Some people said they didn’t see 
how Mrs. Trotter stood it. Always 
moving from one place to another. 
But Mrs. Trotter was easy-going and 
didn’t seem to mind. Said she knew 
Mr. Trotter was a construction engi- 
neer (and a good one) when she 
married him, and that,' no matter 
how fast he moved, she and the fam- 
ily would try to keep up with him. 

That had proved difficult with the 
children in school. It was really sur- 
prising that they managed to pass 
their work on this hop, skip, and 
jump basis. But they did. Sometimes 
it was a close squeeze, but they al- 


ways made the grade. Of course, this 
year, Hank had been out of school 
since Christmas, due to appendicitis. 
It had been a mean case and he had 
stayed in the hospital almost a month 
after the operation. He was just 
ready to go back to Tompkinsville 
High when Pop was transferred to 
Middlevale. 

It seemed a shame to have to pick 
up and move this near the end of 
school. But the kids said they’d rath- 
er string along with Pop and take a 
chance on exams at Middlevale than 
to be left behind. The two schools 
were about the same, and they’d all 
made pretty good grades this year. 
So it was settled. Hank would have 
to wait until next year and re-enter 
the Senior class, but Tommy and Pat 
would transfer to the junior class, 
Ginny to freshman at Middlevale 
High. Peter (better known as Pete 
the Pest) would go into seventh 
grade, junior high. 


* * 


The whole family were delighted ° 


with the house next door to the 
Goodes. It was big and old-fashioned 
with lots of front porch and plenty 
of back yard. Room to spread out, as 
Hank said, was pretty important to 
the Trotters’ scheme of things, be- 
cause they always had a crowd 
around them. Everybody liked the 
Trotters. They were real folks. Noth- 
ing fancy about them. They didn’t 
care how broken-down a. house 
looked; they didn’t give a hoot 
whether or not the chairs had springs 
in them (most of them hadn’t, by 
now); but, so long as there was space 
to sit‘and room to dance and the old 
upright piano held together, they 
were happy. They laughed a lot, 


“Sure, a little rug-cuttin’ before the 
rug-rollin’! What’s wrong with now? 
Come on, Pat. Hold tight .. . Hold tight!” 


made up songs about each other, ate 
ice cream cones by the dozen and 
peanuts by the carload, went on pic- 
nics every Friday during the sum- 
mer, and had fun. Family fun. 

Moving — even in the rain — was 
fun to them. Hank was elected head 
of their amateur Teamsters and 
Trucksters Union, local No. 999. His 
duties were mostly to direct traffic 
and keep peace between Pat and 
Ginny, who squabbled, as only sisters 
can, over whether or not the sofa 
should go in front of the fireplace or 
back against the wall. It was Tommy, 
however, who turned out to be the 
real rebel in the group. Tommy went 
on a sit-down strike—when the sun 
came out! Claimed he’d already done 
a day’s work, and any overtime 
would cost somebody two double 
chocolate frosteds an hour. Negotia- 
tions quickly came to a standstill, so 
the whole force walked out and de- 
cided to string up the badminton net 
in the back yard and have a tourna- 
ment. 

Even “Miss Sue” (Pop’s “courtin’ 
name for Mrs. Trotter had stuck and 
was now used by the whole family) 
dropped her dust cloth and came out. 
She said the rugs wouldn’t arrive un- 
til tomorrow, anyhow, and you 
couldn’t settle down in earnest until 
the rugs were on the floors. The boys 
tried to get her to play but she said 
no, she’d make a pitcher of lemonade 
and a tray of peanut-butter and jelly 
sandwiches as the grand prize—for 
everybody! 

The next day all the young Trot- 
ters, except Hank, were off to school. 
Hank caught a glimpse of Jerry, as 
she left the house next door, s0, 
when he saw Mrs. Goode on her side 
porch later, he found it necessary to 
do a little “outdoor” work—on the 
Goodes’ side. About ten minutes’ 

(Continued on page 34) 
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MAN OF CONQUEST (Republic. Pro- 
duced by Sol C. Siegel. Directed by 
George Nicholls, Jr. Sereen Play by 
Wells Root, E. E. Paramore, Jr. and 
Jan Fortune from an original story 


by Harold Shumate and Wells Root.) 


“America has produced greater war- 
rior statesmen than Sam Houston, but 
only two ... George Washington and 
Andrew Jackson” reads the foreword 
to this film. Be that as it may, certainly 
no national hero ever lived a fuller life 
or one more chock full of action than 
Sam Houston. He was a fighter, born 
and bred; he fought for Andy Jackson, 
as general and later as President; he 
fought for the governorship of Ten- 
nessee; he fought for the cause of the 
Cherokee Indians, with whom he lived 
for several intervals during his life, 
and whose shabby treatment at the 
hands of government land-purchasing 
agents made his blood boil; he fought, 
finally, for Texas, and through his 
brilliant strategic defeat of the Mexi- 
can Santa Ana, saved that great terri- 
tory for the United States. 

The film begins with Houston’s 
youth in Tennessee, but it swings along 
at a rapid gait and manages to cover 
the major events of Houston’s life. The 


Andrew Jackson rates “tops” as a his- 
torical characterization. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS (Produced by 
Samuel Goldwyn. Released by United 
Artists. Directed by William Wyler. 
Sereen play by- Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur from the novel by 
Emily Bronte.) 


The bleak, brooding, and sometimes 
savage moors of Yorkshire set the 
mood for Wuthering Heights, one of 
the most powerful novels ever written 
and certainly one of 
the great books of 
English literature. 

This early Victo- 
rian novel, which 
tells of a love as 
stormy as the moors 
themselves, was 
written long before 
motion pictures 
were dreamed of; 
but the screen play- 
wrights, Hecht and 
MacArthur, have 
succeeded in whit- 
tling a long and 
complicated story 
down to its simplest 


Heathcliff and Cathy look toward the sombre Yorkshire moors of Wuthering Heights. 


double-barreled climax of the picture 
is the restaging of the massacre of the 
Alamo and the Battle of San Jacinto. 
These historic battle scenes are un- 
usually good due, perhaps, to the fact 
that the producers are used to turning 
out westerns (and bang-up good 
ones). Anyhow, they move! 

Richard Dix is good as the shrewd, 
adventurous, and fearless Sam Hous- 
ton, and Edward Ellis’ fine portrayal of 
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terms without losing its true essence. 
It is an amazing job of transferring the 
spirit of a novel to the screen, thanks 
to a rare combination of writing, direc- 
tion, and production. 

It is the story of Cathy and Heath- 
cliff: Cathy, the young, spirited girl 
of the moorlands, who yearns to be a 
great lady; and Heathcliff, the gypsy 
stable-lad whose hopeless love for her 
turns him into a demon of hate. Cathy’s 


marriage to the wealthy squire, Edgar 
Linton, Heathcliff’s flight and return 
and terrible revenge by marrying Ed- 
gar’s young sister, Isabella, are all high 
points in a story which builds to the 
inevitable tragic climax of Cathy’s 
death. 


Merle Oberon handles the difficult 
role of Cathy, and Laurence Olivier, 
as the villain Heathcliff, contributes a 
really brilliant piece of acting. Flora 
Robeson, a fine English actress, plays 
the part of Ellen, the family house- 
keeper, and the rest of the cast are uni- 
formly good. But to William Wyler, the 
director, must go the lion’s share of 
praise for making a great screen adap- 
tation of a great novel. 


(Above) President Andrew Jackson re- 
ceives a representative of the Cherokee 
nation, his old friend, Sam Houston. 


STREETS OF NEW YORK (Monogram. 
Directed by William Nigh. Original 
screen play by Robert Andrews. ) 


Here is a worthy successor of last 
year’s Boy of the Streets. Remember? 
Not the same story, nor its sequel; but 
with the same boy, Jackie Cooper, only 
more grown-up, and the same streets. 

Jackie is known as the “Abe Lincoln 
of 10th Avenue.” He runs the corner 
newsstand and attends law school at 
night; he prefers living with and look- 
ing after Gimpy, a little crippled boy, 
in their basement room to accepting 
money from his only brother, Tap, who 
is a big-time racketeer. 

Martin Spellman does very well by 
the part of the crippled boy and Jackie 
Cooper makes the _ serious - minded 
young lawyer-to-be ring true. 

Capably directed, the film is inter- 
esting all the way through, even if the 
story slumps at times. Not a great pic- 
ture, but a very good one. 


THE FLYING IRISHMAN (RKO Radio. 
Directed by Leigh Jason. 


Sure and when an Irishman like 
Doug Corrigan makes up his mind 
about something, he sticks to it. Even 
if it is to say that he was heading for 
California, when he has just landed in 
Ireland. Wisely, the producers of this 
film have stuck to the straight story of 
Corrigan’s life and have told it in news- 
ree] fashion. 





















Questions and Answers 
(Concluded from page 4) 


ginners earn from $50 to $75 per month 
with maintenance. Consult: X - Ray 
Technician, Vocational Guidance Mon- 
ograph, The Commonwealth Book 
Company, 88 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. Also: X-Ray Technician, a 
quarterly periodical of the American 
Society of X-Ray Technicians, 2642 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Teaching Speech 

Q. “I am interested in doing work in 
speech—teaching speech in high school 
and helping those with speech defects. 
Will you please send me information? 

A. My opinion is that this is a prom- 
ising field to investigate for prospec- 
tive teachers. Let me suggest the fol- 
lowing references: Teaching Speech in 
Secondary Schools by L. Raubicheck, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
City; Speech, Its Function and Devel- 
opment by G. A. DeLaguna, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn.; Hu- 
man Speech by Nottidge MacNamara, 
D. Appleton Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 
City; Speech Disorders by S. M. 
Stinchfield-Hawk, C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chicago; Diagnosis of Speech Disor- 
ders by R. West, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.; First Principles of 
Speech Training by Elizabeth Avery, 
Appleton-Century, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 
N. Y. City; The Cause and Cure of 


Speech Disorders by James S. Greene, 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. City; The Speech 
Personality by Elwood Murray, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Typesetting 

Q. “Iam a junior in High School and 
am very much interested in newspa- 
per work. Knowing that I will not be 
able to attend college, I would like to 
know of any trade or vocational schools 
which would train students for lino- 
typing.” 

A. In the nearest town with a news- 
paper office inquire as to the possibili- 
ties of becoming a linotype apprentice. 
You may also gain information at the 
headquarters of the linotypers’ union 
in your state. Also write to the State 
Board of Education for information as 
to schools giving this training in your 


region. 
Archeology 


Q. “I am intensely interested in 
archeology and have tried again and 
again to obtain material pertaining to 
this field of work. Can you help?” 

A. Try these references: Progress of 
Archeology by Stanley Casson, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 
City; Careers for Women by Catherine 
Filene, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; Vocations by 
William M. Proctor, Houghton, Mifflin; 
Women in Science by John A. Zahm, 
Appleton-Century, 25 W. 32nd St., 


N. Y. City. 








Student Forum 
(Concluded from page 3) 


Student Court 
Dear Sir: 

Our school has been thinking of or- 
ganizing a Student Court. In a recent 
poll taken in our school paper the stu- 
dents and the faculty seem to be in 
favor of it, but we are at a loss as to 
how this Court should be conducted. 

We would like to hear from other 
schools as to the management of their 
Courts and also the election of officers 
and their duties. 

Charles N. Baldi, Chairman 
Hammonton (N. J.) High School 


Isolationist 
Dear Editor: 


It looks as if we are once again head- 
ing for another needless war, with the 
speed of a rocket. Unless the American 
people calm down, me and a lot of 
other boys will soon be lying in 
trenches behind a machine gun. Some 
of the supposedly clear-headed people 
have gone completely hysterical. Many 
of my schoolmates go around declaring 
that Hitler should be shot, and saying 
that we should go over to Europe and 
help the “helpless” countries of cen- 
tral Europe. Because I do not agree 
with them, they call me a coward. 

Here and now, I ask everyone, why 
we should fight Rumania’s, Poland’s, 
Czecho-Slovakia’s, and the other coun- 





tries’ wars for them? What is it to us? 
Hitler has done nothing to the United 
States. He can take all of Europe, as 
far as I am concerned. Why should we 
fight Hitler, when the countries he took 
haven’t had the courage and backbone 
to fight for themselves? It is true that 
they would probably be beaten, but I 
would feel friendlier toward them if 
they fought like China: “to the last 
pao 
You will probably soon receive let- 

ters denouncing me as a Fascist. How- 
ever, this is to be expected, since 
everyone from the farmer to the Pres- 
ident is being called “dangerous radi- 
cals.” 

Leon Turner 

Commercial High School 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Answers to “Ask Yourself 
Another” (Page 2) 


1. (2) British wealth and German eco- 
nomic penetration. 

2. (4) three great epic acts—the Sioux, 
the open range, and the grasslands. 

3. (3) 1,000,000 are French colonists. 

4. (2) he pulled back the curtains and 
Bill didn’t notice the light. 

5. (3) being President was an honor 
but a hard task. 

6. (3) practiced medicine, instructed at 
Harvard, done research, and engaged in 
an annual swimming contest. 

7. (4) make steel from iron ore in one 
process, eliminating 85,000 men. 

8. (2) the Social Security Act. 

9. (5) Paderewski. 

10. (6) 41,000,000. 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Continued from page 32) 


puttering and he had started a neigh- 
borly conversation with Mrs. Goode 
on the subject of ‘Spring Planting”; 
about five minutes’ talking with her 
daughter Jerry that afternoon and he 
had made a date for that night. 

At the supper table there was a great 
hub-bub. Everybody talking at once 
and giving his or her opinion of Mid- 
dlevale, schools, faculty, and student 
body. Tommy and Pat were in the 
same home room with Susie Pepper 
and Diane Plunkett. Susie and Jack 
had taken them to Pop’s Place that 
afternoon for soda. Ginny kept trying 
to tell them something about an “awful 
boy with a purple shirt and a perfectly 
ghastly tie,” but nobody would listen; 
Hank didn’t say much, but, when he 
glanced at his watch nervously and ex- 
cused himself before dessert, every- 
body thought something was up. When 
he yelled downstairs and wanted to 
know, “Who’s got my garters?” they 
knew he was getting in trim for a date! 
As he came downstairs all dressed up 
in his dark blue suit, blue-striped shirt 
and yellow tie, shoes shined and hair 
slicked down, Tommy tried to find out 
where he was going. But no soap. He 
went over and whispered something to 
“Miss Sue,” so she wouldn’t be worried, 
but he left Tommy with a teasing, 
“Don’t bother, son. I’ll let you know 
if she has a kid sister!” 

A little later, when most of the Trot- 
ters were down on their hands and 
knees trying to unwrap and unroll the 
living-room rug, in walked Hank with 
Jerry. Everybody got up to meet “the 
new girl” —except Pete, who didn’t 
like girls and who never got up for 
anybody, much to the family’s annoy- 
ance. 

“Mother,” said Hank, “this is Jerry 
Goode, our next-door neighbor. Jerry, 
my mother, whom we like tc call ‘Miss 
Sue’; then, reading from left to right 
are Pat, Tommy, Ginny, and Pete. 
Folks, Jerry Goode.” 

Jerry acknowledged the introduc- 
tion to Hank’s mother with a polite, 
“How-do-you-do, Mrs. Trotter?” then 
turned to the whole group and said, 
“It’s something pretty special to have 


~ such a grand family to welcome to the 


city. I hope you'll like Middlevale—all 
of you.” 

“Oh, we do—already,” Pat volun- 
teered. “Say, why didn’t we think of 
having a housewarming before we put 
the rugs down?” 

“Sure, a little rug-cuttin’ before the 
rug - rollin!” exclaimed Tommy. 
“What’s wrong with now? Open up the 
‘vic’ there, Ginny. Come on, Pat. Hold 
tight... . Hold tight!” 

Everybody watched while Pat and 
Tommy “went to town.” At the end of 
the record Tommy had the bright idea 
of calling up some of the high school 
crowd to come on over. Hank and Jer- 
ry said “swell”! 

“T’ll call Susie Pepper,” said Pat, 
half-way to the telephone as soon as 
she saw “Miss Sue’s” nod of approval 
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to the impromptu dance idea. The rest 
followed her into the hall and stood 
around rattling off names as she rang 
the Pepper’s number. 

“Shhhh—can’t hear if you don’t pipe 
down,” said Pat. “Hello? May I speak 
to Susie? .. . Yes, thank you... . Hello, 
Susie? This is Pat Trotter... . Yes, 
you’re invited to a party. Or rather a 
rug - cuttin’ house - warmin’.... Yes, 
right away. Just thought it up. .. . Jer- 
ry Goode is here and ... yes... . Yes, 
Jerry Goode. . . . Fine, how about 
Jack? ... Oh, that will be stuff... . See 


. you. Bye.” 


“What did she say? Seemed pretty 
interested in Jerry’s being here,” Hank 
remarked. 

“Yes, she asked me again,” puzzled 
Pat. “Then said she’d love to bring her 
date over. .. . Some boy named Tom 
Best. Who’s he?” 

Next Week: A DASH OF PEPPER 








Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, 6nd; ice, ill; tée, 6rb, ddd; food, foot; 
cube, Grn, tip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. Iii foreign words: n—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; k—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or_n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 
arroyo (a-roi-6), p. 19-E. A small gully or 

channel in which water flows only part 

e* the year. 

Be.s ut (bd-rdot or ba-rdot), p. 15-S. A city 
in Syria. 

Bucharest (bi- or bd0-ka-rést), p. 12-S. 
The capital of Rumania. 

buckaroo (bik-a-rd0), p. 19-E. Cowboy. 

debouch (dé-bddsh), p. 19-E. Of a river, to 
flow or empty into. 

manganese (mdng-ga-nés or -néz), p. 15-S. 
A very hard non-magnetic metal re- 
sembling iron. Widely used as an alloy 
to increase the hardness of other metals. 

Matchek, Vladimir (vléd-i-mir md-chék), 
p. 12-S. Croatian statesman. 

Moldavian (mO6l-dd@v-i-an), p. 12-S. In- 
habitant of Moldavia, a Rumanian prov- 
ince. 

phosphates (fds-fats), p. 13-S. Various 
salts of phosphoric acid; they are valu- 
abie fertilizers. 

Sarajevo (saé-ra-yé-v6), p. 11-S. 

Zagreb (zd-gréb), p. 12-S. Capital of Cro- 
atia. 





Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (Page 26-E) 


1, This is a secret between you and me. 

2. Correct. 

3. Everybody should be willing to do his 
share. 

4. The candy was divided among the 
three of us. 

5. Correct. 

6. If I had known you were away, I 
should have written you. 

7. Correct. 

8. Correct. 

9. Everybody is entitled to his own 
views on the subject. 

10. Bob is much taller than she. 

11. It began to rain after we left the 
house. 

12. Correct. 

13. Will you lend me five dollars until 
Monday? 

14. Do you enjoy that kind of peach? 

15. You need only three cupfuls of flour 
for the biscuits. 
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That’s Different 


Cecil B. DeMille was recalling the 
early days of motion pictures when the 
famed California sun was used exclu- 
sively for both exterior and interior 
scenes. He said that when he finally 
tried lighting one side of the actor’s 
face with a lamp and leaving the other 
side in shadow, it was a hazardous 
experiment. And, after the picture was 
shown in New York, Samuel Goldwyn 
wired DeMille that the exhibitors 
wanted to pay half-price, because they 
could only see half the actor’s face. 

“If you don’t know Rembrandt light- 
ing when you see it, that’s not my 
fault,” DeMille wired back. 

“Oh, if that’s what it is,” came the 
answer from Goldwyn, “they’ll pay 
double for it.” 

And they did! 


Three Little Words 


These were voted tops as the three 
sweetest words in the English lan- 
guage: 

“IT love you,” “Dinner is served,” 
“Keep the change,” “All is forgiven,” 
“Sleep until noon,” “Here’s that five.” 

And the saddest were: “Out of gas,” 
“Dues not paid,” “Funds not sufficient.” 

—Exchange. 
e 


Latest Round-Up 


Eastern Visitor to Cowboy: Has the 
advent of the radio helped ranch life? 

Pinto Pete: I'll say it has! Why, we 
learn a new cowboy song every night, 
and, say, we’ve found out that the dia- 
lect us fellers have used for years is 
all wrong.—Classmate. 


Poe-etic 


The landlady of a popular boarding- 
house in the mountains made a point 
o* asking her departing guests to write 
something in her visitors’ book. She 
was very proud of some of the names 
inscribed in it, and of the nice things 
they wrote. 

“But there is one thing I can’t under- 
stand,” she confided to a friend, “and 
that is what a sour-looking man put 
in the book after stopping here. Peo- 
ple always smile when they read it.” 

“What. is it?” queried the other. 

The landlady replied: “He wrote 
only the words ‘Quoth the Raven.’ ”— 
Classmate. 





16. Everyone of your friends sent his re- 
gards. 

17. I wish I could play tennis like Fred 
OR I wish I could play tennis as Fred does. 

18. Correct. 

19. Correct. 

20. A complete stock of canned goods 
and groceries is offered in the basement. 








PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 






You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog—just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 
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Hunt. Fish. Camp. Live the life 
of an Indian. Own your own Old Town Canoe. 


(Prices start at $73.) An Old Town is sturdy and 
steady for years of hard use. No expensive up- 
keep. Write for a free catalog, showing models 
for every use. Also outboard boats, rowboats 
and dinghies. Address: Old Town Canoe Co., 
553 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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aia >) RINGS $12> PINS -20¢ 






Free Catalogue «i Schoo 
and Club Pins and Rings. 
ay No. C 16 Silver Plated 









60 doz. Ring No. R 520 
$13.80 per doz. Artistic Medal & Badge 
Ce.. 112A Fulton Street, New York. N. Y. 


College of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ef Boston University 


4 yr. degree course includes sports instruction at Peter 
borough, N. H. camp. In university city. 59th yr. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 























@ A fast service .... a strong forehand . .. . an accurate 
backhand . . . . they all require energy. And the surest way 
to have energy is to eat plenty of energy foods. PLANTERS 
PEANUTS give you the pep you need for all sports—and 
studies. And they give you the delicious flavor of fresh, crisp, 
meaty, salted peanuts. Buy a bag now. 


PAINT BOOKS 


Here are two fascinating books for the young artist and those 
interested in coloring pictures. They are “Famous Men” and 
“The Making of America.” The texts accompanying the pic- 
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tures are of great interest because they are informative 
well as educational. 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrappers 
of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., and we’ll send you either one of these books free, post=| 
paid. Be sure to specify which book you wish, otherwise. 
“Famous Men” will be sent. If you want both, send 20 bags? 
or wrappers. Start saving them now—and don’t miss this op- 
portunity. : 


STAMP COLLECTORS: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags of 
10-5c Jumbo Block Wrappers are good for Planters 64-pagé © 
Stamp Album or 100 stamps from all over the world. Bags” 
good for Stamp Album or stamps are good for Paint Books. ~ 


PLANTERS PEANU 





